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TO READERS.—Owing to the dispute in the London 
Printing Trade, which, as we go to Press, is still unsettled, 
publication and distribution of this issue may be 
unavoidably delayed. 


HE Debate on the Protocol in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday went in the main 
as everybody expected it to go. Arguments 

that we all know by heart were elaborated on both 
sides. The Government dotted its “i’s’’ and crossed 
its “t’s”’; the Labour Party defended its offspring 
with proper paternal piety ; a few unofficial members 
indulged in fireworks. Mr. Lloyd George burst out 
with some truths about Germany and Poland, which 
agitated the House; but since they were truths, and 
on everyone’s lips in private, we are not outraged by 
his having given public utterance to them. Nothing, 
of course, was decided, for the decision had already 
been taken. There were three important points, 
however, that came out in the course of the discussion. 
The first was Mr. Chamberlain's insistence that the 
German proposal of a pact with France and Belgium 
and ourselves was to be taken very seriously. This 
was a declaration of British policy addressed to all 
the world—and to France in particular. Secondly, 
Mr. Chamberlain was able to clear away the impression 
he had left by his Geneva speech that he preferred 
foree to arbitration; the British Government, he 
said, accepted the principle of arbitration in full. 
The third point came from the other side, in Mr. 
MacDonald’s admission, guarded and grudging but 
sufficiently clear, that the pact idea was “ to a certain 
extent good’ and might eventually hope for Labour 
Support. We trust that we are not too optimistic 
M seeing signs of all parties uniting on a new 
approach to the problem of security and disarmament. 








The debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday on 
the thorny question of the “ reform” of that ancient 
assembly led to no very definite conclusion. The 
Lord Chancellor indicated that the Government did 
not intend to ignore the problem and were in fact giving 
it their “ very careful consideration "’ with a view to 
the introduction of legislation next year or the year after. 
We are not shaken, however, in our belief that Mr. 
Baldwin will not touch the subject until he has exhausted 
all possible means of delay and will probably succeed 
in postponing the introduction of any official measure 
for a period longer than the life of the present Par- 
liament. The policy advocated by Lord Haldane of 
‘letting well alone’ is the policy of common sense. 
Any scheme of “reform” will inevitably raise the 
issue of “‘ abolition,”’ and that is not an issue upon which 
the Conservative Party can afford to go to the country. 
Lord Oxford committed himself fifteen years ago to 
the view that the reform of the House of Lords was an 
urgent question which “ brooked no delay,” but, as 
Lord Haldane said, a good deal of water has flowed under 
the bridges since then, and we do not suppose that 
Liberal peers will be very active in pressing the question 
upon the attention of { Government. For our part, 
we confess frankly that we think it a pity that it should 
be raised at all. There is at present no agitation against 
the House of Lords, which performs certain very 
useful functions. The only practicable change is to 
get rid altogether of the indefensible hereditary 
principle and substitute an elected Senate. But there 
will only be a demand for that if the Upper House 
demands greater powers. Why precipitate a constitu- 
tional struggle that no one wants ? 

* * * 

Hopes have again been disappointed in Egypt. 
It was generally thought, as we said last week, that 
Ziwar Pasha would be able to scrape up a bare working 
majority. But when the new Parliament met on 
Monday, he received a staggering blow; Zaghlul was 
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elected President of the Chamber by no less than forty 
votes, and the Vice-Presidencies were also filled by his 
followers. Evidently a large number of those candidates 
who after the election had promised to support the 
Government have now changed their minds once more ; 
possibly some of them never meant to honour their 
undertakings. Ziwar immediately went through the 
form of offering his resignation, the King refused to 
accept it, and the Parliament was dissolved after a life of 
ten hours! The new elections are nominally fixed for 
May 28rd, but there is little chance of their taking place 
before the autumn, since the Government has declared 
its intention of formulating another electoral law. It 
is a deplorable situation. Such virtue as there might be 
in Ziwar’s Government will go out of it if it is to carry 
on for six months or more without a Parliament, relying 
for its support on British arms. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that the new law will restrict the franchise—a 
step which can hardly fail to embitter the Nationalists 
and reunite their forces. We can apparently do nothing 
for the moment; we are tied by the blunders of the 
last six years. In a letter to the Times on Wed- 
nesday, Sir Valentine Chirol makes some strong com- 
ments on these blunders, and suggests that we should 
cease to treat Zaghlul as the leader of a small minority 
of desperate agitators, and should get back to the 
reasonable methods of negotiation recommended by 
the Milner Report. We should like nothing better, 
but unfortunately it is easier said than done. Mr. 
MacDonald did his best to get back to those methods 
last August; Zaghlul himself was the stumbling block. 


* * * 


By the death of Lord Curzon English public life 
loses one of its greatest figures. We have had occasion 
in this journal more often to criticise than to applaud 
Lord Curzon’s policy, and it has never seemed to us 
that the demise of a public man places any obligation 
upon speakers or writers to present a kindly distorted 
estimate of his career. Personal feeling or party 
feeling are clearly out of place on such occasions, 
but truth is not out of place; and the truth about 
Lord Curzon is that he was a monumental failure. 
But he was a failure only because he aimed so high, 
expecting of himself—and leading the world to expect 
of him—so much more than he was able to achieve. 
He had a fine character, very great abilities, remarkable 
industry and an immense amount of knowledge, both 
wide and deep. Yet not one of the orators who so 
eloquently mourned his departure was able to mention 
any signal or concrete achievement. His policy as 
Viceroy in India had subsequently to be undone ; 
his policy at the Foreign Office came to nothing. He 
could never win the affection or even the loyalty of 
his own staff. With all his courage and his force of 
personality he was the very —_— of the successful 
‘man of action.” His whole life was a paradox, 
for with a mind that was essentially academic his 
fine ambitions drove him into an executive career. 
He talked far better than he acted, and wrote even 
better than he talked. He was a good counsellor, but 
a bad administrator. The officials of the Foreign 
Office, almost as one man, breathed a deep sigh of 
relief when he left them ; his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
on the other hand, are most sincerely bewailing a 
genuine and serious loss. Those two facts give the 
clue to the secret of a remarkable career. Lord 
Curzon was a great man, but throughout the greater 
- of his life he was a square peg in a round hole. 

is general unpopularity was largely undeserved ; 
it was due to his attempting to do what he was not 
born to do. He could not manage men—yet that 


was what he tried to do all his life. 
* * * 

Lord Balfour reached Jerusalem on Wednesday 
without any untoward occurrence. 


The military pre- 


—— 


cautions were, as the Times correspondent puts it, 
“extensive but unobtrusive.” The Arab strike was 
general, shops were shut, mourning was worn by both 
Moslems and Christians, and a sort of protest service 
was held in the Mosque of Omar. Order reigned 
everywhere, however, and there is happily no desire 
on the part of the leaders of the Arab community at 
least, that it shall be broken. Anxiety will nevertheless 
continue to be felt for the next week, especially as 
it is Ramadan, where Moslem tempers are apt to be 
excited. Whether it was politic to get Lord Balfour 
to open the Jewish University at this particular time, 
when relations between Arab and Jew were showin 
signs of improvement, may be doubted; for to the 
Arabs the name of the author of the Balfour Declar- 
ation is a red rag to a bull. But in so far as his visit 
may be regarded as provocative it is the Jewish com- 
community rather than the Government that is respon- 
sible. British policy in Palestine has been made 
perfectly clear, alike to the Arabs, to the Jews and to 
the British public. We are going on steadily with 
the experiment of the “ National Home for the Jews”; 
we are going at the same time to protect the rights 
and interests of the Arabs. That the Zionists know, 
and it is only wanton mischief-making to repeat the 
old charge, as the Morning Post continues to do, that 
the Jews’ aim is to drive the Arabs out of the country. 
There are a few Zionist maniacs who want Palestine 
to be a hundred per cent. Hebrew, but they count 
for about as much there as do the handful of Com- 
munists here who want England to be a hundred per 
cent. Bolshevik. To the vast majority of sensible 
Jews the “ National Home” means the opportunity 
of developing their own culture side by side with that 
of the Arabs. The Arabs have nothing to lose by 
this any more than by the economic developments 
that the Jews are introducing. The two races in 
honest co-operation can make a flourishing Palestinian 
nation, and the prime object of Great Britain, as the 
a =a Power, is to encourage and assist them to 
o that. 


* * * 


The passage of the Summer Time Bill through 
Committee unamended was undoubtedly welcomed by 
the vast majority of the public. Those who suggest 
that Summer Time is not really popular are consciously 
or unconsciously talking sheer nonsense. The objectors 
are a very small minority of the nation. On the other 
hand, the section which desires the introduction of 
summer time early in April in order to facilitate travel 
to the Continent are a smaller minority still—indeed, 
except for their social influence, a quite insignificant 
minority. The evenings of early April are usually too 
cold to be worth lengthening and the mornings, too, 
do not invite early rising. Eventually we shall probably 
agree that the third or fourth week in April is quite 
early enough for the putting forward of the clock; 
but, also, that summer time should be extended to 
the middle of October when the evenings are often 
still warm and not infrequently the best of the year. 
April evenings are not usually so delightful that we 
wish to prolong them, but in October we sigh for more 
sun, longing to delay the departure of summer. If 
Summer time is to last for six months, should it not 
begin towards the end of April and finish towards the 
end of October? 

* * * 

The Coal Mines Minimum Wage Bill is down for 
second reading in the House of Commons as we write. 
It is a private members’ Bill, backed by the Labour 
Party and the Miners’ Federation, and designed to 
secure a fixed statutory minimum wage for all workers 
in the mining industry. The Bill asks for a basic 
wage of 10s. a day, or £8 for a week of six shifts, which 
is more than the average full-time working week- 
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It is nearer the truth to take five shifts as the standard, 
giving a basic minimum of £2 10s. per week. For 
underground day workers the minimum proposed 
is 1ls., and for underground pieceworkers 12s. a 
shift, equivalent to £2 15s. and £8 a week. Special 
rates for boys of 4s. and 5s. a shift are also proposed. 
What strikes the outside observer about these wages 
is that they are very low, in view of the special character 
of the miner’s occupation. Yet they would mean 
considerable advances in many of the coalfields. The 
Bill, one may unfortunately assume, has no chance 
of passing; for the Government has already given 
notice of a reasoned amendment for its rejection. 
If this amendment is carried, as we assume it will 
be, the miners will be driven back to industrial methods 
of pushing their claims for a higher standard of life. 
Mr. Cook, the miners’ secretary, has said that the 
fate of the Bill will settle the issue of ‘‘ peace or war”’ 
in the coalfields. We need not go quite sofaras that, 
but undoubtedly its rejection will bring a national 
stoppage a long stage nearer. 
* * * 


The Ministry of Labour’s enquiry into the dispute 
about the “‘ Weir” houses has brought out a number 
of interesting facts. First, it has made plain the 
complete agreement between the master builders and 
the operatives in opposing Lord Weir’s demand to 
be allowed to pay less than the recognised rates of 
wages in the building trades. Secondly, it has shown 
that, in fixing on engineering wages as the appropriate 
rates, Lord Weir has acted entirely on his own account, 
without any agreement either with the engineering 
Trade Unions or with any body else. Thirdly, it has 
drawn from Lord Weir the admission that, if engineering 
wages were higher than building wages, he would not 
propose to pay them. It is therefore evident that 
his claim is not that the work ought to be done under 
engineering trade conditions, but that it ought to be 
done for less than other building trade work. This 
isimportant ; for the claim acquired a certain spurious- 
ness when it was put forward as a question of the 
relative appropriateness of two different standard 
rates. Since it is not this, but merely a demand to 
be allowed to undercut standard rates, Trade Unionists 
and employees are naturally united in opposing it. 
Let Lord Weir’s house win on its merits, if it can ; 
it has no right to win by unfair competition with other 


types. 


* * * 


The Home Secretary has been further pressed this 
week, both in the House of Commons and by a deputa- 
tion from Lancashire, to proceed with the Factory 
Bill without further delay. But he has given the 
frends of the Bill no encouragement. He insists on 
the need for an agreed measure, and seems to welcome 
the prospect of delay which pursuit of an agreed 
measure holds out. He has now declared that the 
Bill, when it is introduced, will be designed in some 
degree to amend as well as to consolidate the law; 
but he has given no hint of the scope of the proposed 
amendment. Instead, he has preferred to dwell on 
the dangers of encouraging foreign competition by 
Imposing too stringent regulations on British manu- 
facturers. To call this attitude unsatisfactory is too 
mild a term; it indicates a totally wrong state of 
mind. British industry will prevail over foreign 
competition not by the adoption or perpetuation of 
evil and unwholesome factory conditions, but by 
tnlisting science in the cause of making our factories 
Pleasant healthy places to work in. If we try to 
co. along the lines of sweated labour, we shall 
be aten; if we insist on good conditions, their 
beneficial effect on production will show itself again, 
’s it did throughout the nineteenth century. Every 
Factory Act has been preceded by a chorus of lamenta- 





tions predicting the ruin of British industry; but in 
truth no Factory Act has gone far enough to secure 
the full economy of good conditions. It is, we fear, 
impossible to make the Home Secretary understand 
this elementary economic truth; but he may perhaps 
be made to realise that it is a view held by a big body 
of opinion which he will find it dangerous to ignore. 
* * * 


The bookbinders’ dispute was further extended on 
Tuesday by the expected stoppage of members of the 
Printing and Paper Workers’ Union employed in 
general printing and publishing establishments. On 
Wednesday negotiations were reopened, and at the 
time of writing there is said to be a good prospect 
of an immediate settlement. No particulars have 
yet been given ; but we may hope that any adjustment 
of the present quarrel will include means of preventing, 
for the future, the hasty extension of disputes arising 
over a minor issue in a single works. It is, of course, 
impossible to prevent such extensions altogether ; 
but, as we show elsewhere in this issue, there has 
been a marked tendency of late to be unduly precipitate 
in widening the area of disputes, instead of using 
every effort to settle them while they remain small 
and manageable. The employers, in this instance, 
appear to have been responsible for the appeal to 
force on the large scale, and thus to have provoked 
the Union’s retaliation on a still larger scale. But 
the dispute is no easier to settle because its area is 
extended. Probally the settlement will be just the 
same as would have been reached if it had never been 
allowed to spread beyond the single works in which 
it originally arose. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Northern elec- 
tions which began by pleasing nobody appear likely to 
end by pleasing everybody. It was always certain Sir 
James Craig would obtain a renewal of his mandate, 
but the decision of the Nationalist minority to take their 
seats gives him what his Government needed as badly — 
an organised Parliamentary opposition. Parliamen- 
tarian Nationalists, on their side, have the satisfaction 
of seeing Mr. Devlin’s star, so long dimmed, once again 
in the ascendant, and constitutionalism, justified by the 
admission of Northern Sinn Feiners, that abstentionism 
has failed. This may not be altogether pleasant for 
Free Staters, but they have ample compensation in the 
fact that already the contests have shown that Re- 
publicanism is repudiated almost as strongly by the 
minority as by the majority in the Six Counties. And 
possibly Mr. de Valera will console himself for the 
wreck of his party by reflecting that his unopposed 
return for Down ensures at least one abstentionist from 
the Belfast Parliament. The real meaning of it all is 
that rival sections are at last beginning to recognise 
that their problems cannot be solved either by Thomp- 
son guns or by loftily ignoring one another's existence. 
However little they may like it, they are discovering 
they have to live together, and it looks as if at last they 
are going to make a new beginning. The decision of 
the minority to postpone taking their seats till after 
the Boundary Commission has reported is a mere 
concession to appearances. No doubt the findings 
will create a fuss, but the plain fact is that since it 
became evident territory would not be transferred on 
a scale that would paralyse the Northern Government, 
Free State opinion has troubled little about the border, 
and the subject was scarcely mentioned in the recent 
by-elections. Sir James Craig is still shaking his fist 
in the faces of the Commissioners and thundering * not 
an inch,”’ though he knows a good many inches will have 
to go. More prudent statesmanship, instead of bartering 
over this well gnawed bone, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of proving that the Northern Parliament exists 
to safeguard minority as well as majority rights. 
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WHY SHOULD WE PAY FOR 
SINGAPORE? 
OTHING is more difficult in post-War England 
N than to get people to talk sense, or even to 
think sense, about the Navy. The idea that our 
supremacy on the sea is a vital necessity is surrounded 
and supported by all the impenetrable glamour of an 
ancient legend. It is not in fact so very ancient a 
legend ; it dates back scarcely forty years—for between 
the Napoleonic wars and the late eighteen-eighties we 
troubled little about our Navy. But to-day the legend 
is still very much alive, and it is only the bold who dare 
talk about the Navy in a purely practical fashion—in 
the fashion in which we all talk of the uses of the Army 
or the Air Force. For most people the British Navy 
seems still to embody an element of something that is 
sacrosanct. To question its value or its efficiency or the 
necessity of maintaining its supreme position is almost 
like questioning the inspiration of Holy Writ. In such 
an attitude there is much to admire, for no other 
country can boast such profound and genuine devotion 
to any one of its fighting services. But the fact remains 
that in present conditions our Navy is an expensive 
luxury, and very little more than that. In the post- 
War world it can give us neither security nor authority, 
and it is safe to predict that its claims will be more and 
more closely scrutinised every year by the over-bur- 
dened taxpayers of Great Britain. 

What exactly is the use of the Navy? Before the 
War it was easy to answer that question, but it is not 
so easy to answer it now; and nothing that was said 
in the Singapore debate in the House of Commons last 
Monday threw any fresh light on the question. Before 
the War the supremacy of our Navy was a matter of 
obviously vital importance. Its power in the North 
Sea, and therefore its power to protect the food supplies 
of Great Britain, had been and was being challenged. 
But to-day there is no such challenge. Germany's navy 
has ceased to exist. Italy and Russia have navies which 
could be rounded up and put out of action with a tenth 
of the forces that we possess. France has a great many 
submarines, built and building, which may be regarded 
as a serious threat; but, however it may be regarded, 
it is not a threat that can be met by the building of 
battleships or of 10,000-ton “light ’’ cruisers. What, 
then, is the use of our Navy? As far as Europe is con- 
cerned it is plain that we could sink half of it and still 
remain supreme both in the North Sea and in the 
Mediterranean. 

Outside Europe there are two naval powers— 
America and Japan. The American navy is equal 
to ours in nominal strength, the much smaller Japanese 
is possibly equal to ours in seamanship and general 
efficiency. In both cases our present superiority is 
quite adequate even if there were a possibility of 
conflict. But there does not appear in fact to be any 
such possibility. The young men who have joined 
the senior service during the past seven years may 
hope for a chance of showing their mettle; but it 
is almost certain that they will hope in vain. There 
can be no serious naval fighting in Europe, and we 
are not going to war with America; nor if we did, 
would any Jellicoe venture to take battleships across 
the Atlantic. It was considered dangerous in the 


last war to take them even into the North Sea. 


What then is the use of a “ supreme’’ Navy? The 
Admiralty has evolved an answer. The present aim 
apparently of the British Navy is to preserve a White 
Australia. It is a pretty thin excuse for naval expendi- 
ture, but it is better than none, and there is none 
other to be discovered. So we are to spend a score 
or so of millions on the construction of a great naval 
base at Singapore. If the War had not occurred 
and the German fleet had still been in existence in 
the North Sea, all our strength would have been con- 
centrated there, and no one, of course, would have 
dreamed of proposing to spend a penny on Singapore. 
But to-day the German fleet has disappeared and 
there is nothing else to spend money upon, so it must 
be spent there. For the Admiralty Estimates cannot 
be substantially reduced without loss of prestige. 

That is really not an unfair way of putting it. The 
Singapore scheme is essentially an after-thought. 
We are to build these docks for battleships at Singapore, 
not because we expect ever to have to send battleships 
out there—which probably, even in a war with Japan, 
we should not attempt—but because there is no other 
active measure which at the present moment the 
Admiralty can propose. In Europe there is obviously 
nothing doing for the Navy. Therefore it attempts 
to foresee a war in the Pacific, quite regardless of 
probabilities or even of possibilities. The First Lord 
tells us that it is “ only mischief-makers who pretend 
that the developments at Singapore involve any 
menace to Japan.” But navies and naval bases are 
menaces. That is what they exist to be, and if they 
are not that they are not worth spending money 
upon. And against whom except Japan can the 
menace of a great naval base at Singapore be directed ? 
Why, in any case, should we attempt to conceal our 
real purpose in an enterprise of this kind? For it 
cannot be concealed. In an address to his con- 
stituents last Saturday the First Lord opined that it 
would be “ surely the depth of stupidity not to take 
measures to allow the fleet to be efficient in the waters 
in which it was going to operate.” So the British 
fleet is “‘ going to operate” in the neighbourhood of 
Singapore—where it is not possible for any hostile 
fleet, save the Japanese, ever to appear. Yet it is 
only ‘“ mischief-makers ” who regard the construction 
of a great naval base at Singapore as a threat to 
Japan! The present First Lord, as everyone knows, 
has no great intellectual endowments, but even so 
he might surely have clothed his defence of this large 
and expensive undertaking in language less patently 
provocative. Does he really want to make an enemy 
of Japan ? 

It is not in the least likely that we shall ever have 
to fight either Japan or America; but if such bare 
possibilities are to be considered then surely it is 
desirable that we should establish naval bases at 
Halifax and in the Bahamas—close to Key West. 
If we should go to war with America—which is not 
less likely than that we should go to war with Japan 
—the Government will certainly be very severely 
blamed for not having made some such provision. 
Can the Hood be docked in the Bahamas? If not, 
then surely somebody in the Admiralty, who should 
have seen to it, ought to be sacked. And how about 
getting battleships across oceans? Has the technique of 
that been worked out ? What has Admiral Jellicoe to say? 
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to all printing trades in London or even to the whole country. 
The five men become five thousand—fifty thousand. The 
massed forces of the employers and the Trade Unions 
become engaged. 


In a word, the Singapore scheme is both futile and 
silly, an egregious waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
The Empire is threatened no more in the Pacific than 
in the Atlantic. If the Australians are fearful of the 
predatory designs of Japan let them establish—and 

for—an efficient naval base at Sydney. Why 
should the British taxpayer be asked for a contribution 
to allay the unnecessary fears of the inhabitants of 
New South Wales? These fears may or may not 
have serious justification, but in any case it is surely 
the duty of Australia to meet the bill. Meanwhile, 
if we have money to spend on preparations for war, 
why not spend it on the Air Force, the growing strength 
of which will increase our prestige and our diplomatic 
authority in Europe far more surely than will the 
millions upon millions that we are being asked to sink 
in Singapore? If we must spend money upon arma- 
ments, let us spend it for some plain purpose. 


Each side has, of course, a case. The employers’ case is 
that no one should have struck until all the processes of 
negotiation and conciliation had been exhausted, and that 
the action of the five men in absenting themselves from 
work was a strike in violation of agreement. The men’s 
case is, first, that it would prejudice their position to work 
at the lower rate, and that the higher rate ought to be 
paid, as at other works, until the matter has been settled. 
In addition, the Union holds that the employers’ policy 
in widening the area of dispute was provocative, and that 
the blame for the subsequent further widening therefore 
rests upon them. Both cases are obviously arguable. 
The Trade Unionist regards it as a form of blacklegging 
to work, even provisionally, for less than what his Union 
regards as the appropriate rate. The employer, on the 
other hand, stands on the necessity for punctilious observ- 
ance of approved methods of negotiation before any stoppage 





BAD TEMPER IN MODERN 


INDUSTRY 


of work can occur. 

What is not always realised is that this attitude of 
punctilio is a great deal easier for employers than for 
employees, because, after all, it is in any factory the employer 


who gives the orders, and therefore determines what the 
position is to be until an agreed settlement is reached. 
The Union cannot, like the employer, say that the wage 
is to be so much, subject to adjustment if a different 
decision is reached. It can only protest, whereas the 
employer can give a positive command. This is why 
employers very seldom need to expose themselves to 


“industrial harmony,” and deplore the waste of 

energy and temper which is caused by industrial 
disputes, would do well to study the quarrel which has this 
week brought to a standstill a large section of the printing 
industry, and may possibly prevent the appearance of 
this journal. For here we have a dispute which, arising 
over a small issue affecting only five men, has broadened out 


TT mediators who try to devise plans for promoting 


of a national struggle. 
not be necessary to take special notice of it. 


trial struggle. 


pute caused a big electrical strike in London. 


was given as a reason for making each dispute general, 


of principle. 

This is again the case in the present bookbinders’ dispute. 
The question actually at issue is the rate of wages to be 
paid to five men who are operating a newly introduced 
type of machine. The firm claims to pay a particular 
tate; the Union demands a higher rate, and states that 
other firms using the machine are actually paying this 
higher rate. The firm is ready for the point to be con- 
sidered, but insists that, until it is settled, the men shall 
work the machines at the lower rate. The men refuse. 
After a brief stoppage the other employees in the factory 
return to work, but the five men directly concerned remain 
out. The firm thereupon declares a lock-out. The Union 
tetaliates with a strike. Thereafter, each side vies with 
the other in extending the area of the stoppage. The 
employers call a lock-out of all bookbinders; the Union, 
Which includes many men in printing and publishing works 
a well as bookbinders, calls all its London members out. 
This will automatically lead in time to a stoppage of other 
departments, involving other Unions. But meanwhile 
there is talk of general strikes and lock-outs extending 





frst into a wide lock-out, then into a still wider strike, 
and is threatening, as we write, to assume the dimensions 
If such a gigantic growth from 
small beginnings arose only in this isolated case it would 
But it is in 
fact only a fresh example of a very prevalent type of indus- 


It is not long since a dispute about a single man led to 
astruggle involving the whole of the electricians throughout 
the country. Still more recently, another one-man dis- 
In another 
case, a local dispute affecting a few workers was met by 
the threat of a national lock-out designed to paralyse the 
entire Lancashire cotton industry. The matter in dis- 
pute in all these cases was something quite small; but it 


that this apparently small point involved a vital question 


charges of breaking agreements by declaring a lock-out. 
They can do what they want without this step. The 
men can only avoid obeying an objectionable order by 
refusing to obey any order at all—that is to say, by declaring 
a strike. 

It is perfectly true that the extent to which this inherent 
inequality between employers and employed is likely to 
lead to strikes depends largely on the human relationships 
existing in the particular works. We know nothing about 
the relationships in the actual works where the present 
dispute broke out ; but it is perfectly obvious that disputes 
of this sort can often be settled, or at least prevented from 
spreading, by the exercise not merely of commonsense 
but of a little good fellowship on both sides; if men and 
management like one another, they do not in fact stand 
much on points of punctilio, even if on one side are un- 
bending Communists and on the other members of the 
British Fascisti. One is usually most polite, and therefore 
stands most on points of punctilio, not to those with whom 
one disagrees, but to those for whom one has a healthy 
human dislike. And we believe that the increase of one- 
man disputes in recent years is largely due to the growth of 
cordial human dislikes between men and management. 


A situation of this sort is not remedied by improving 
the methods of negotiation between employers and Trade 
Union leaders, or by calling great Industrial Conferences 
to promote “ industrial harmony.” For these pieces of 
mechanism usually touch only the purely material issues 
of industry—rates of wages, hours of labour, and similar 
questions. They do not, and cannot, touch the more 
fundamental fact that, every time Smith sees the manager 
or the foreman, he feels a suppressed desire to black his 
eye, or that, every time the manager or the foreman sees 
Smith, there flashes across his mind the thought that 
“it is about time someone taught these damned Trade 
Unionists a lesson.” The foreman’s temper is not im- 
proved by his being regarded as a hired bully; Smith's 
is not improved by his being regarded as a disloyal shirker. 
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They are both ready to take offence on the smallest provoca- 
tion, to proclaim their every difference as a “‘ matter of 
principle,” and to employ a Nasmyth hammer to crack 
the smallest nut. 

We have an impression that there has lately been a very 
rapid growth of these antagonistic attitudes in industry. 
It is partly due, as Mr. Baldwin suggests, to the increasing 
size of businesses, which has destroyed personal relation- 
ship between employer and employed. But it exists, 
we believe, as much in relatively small businesses as in 
great. It is due far more to the increasing ‘mechanisation 
of industrial processes, which, destroying the craftsman’s 
interest in the actual doing of his work and subjecting 
him to monotonous attendance on a machine, sours his 
temper and transfers his dislike of the machine to its 
owner and his representatives. It is due also to the 
greater “ drive’ which has been introduced into modern 
businesses, making foremen and managers act more as 
disciplinarians, and by straining their energies also im- 
posing a strain on their tempers. And finally it is due 
to the growth of organisation on both sides, making both 
employer and worker unite in larger impersonal and con- 
tending forces whose “ historic mission ’’ they embody. 

So we may diagnose the disease. But can we get away 
from it, or propose a cure? In any full sense, we cannot; 
for this increasing strain appears to be an inherent tendency 
ot modern technical organisation. To reduce the hours 
of labour, to improve the healthfulness and ventilation 
of factory buildings, to devise more comfortable and 
energy-saving ways of production—these are all methods 
of counteraction, the necessity for which has been felt 
sooner and more strongly in the United States than here, 
precisely because in the United States the strains and 
stresses of modern industrialism have been carried to their 
furthest point. These things, however, are not cures, 
but alleviations. They do not get rid of the disease, 
though they may mitigate its effect. 

If we cannot cure, at least yet awhile, we can at any 
rate recognise the situation. If one knows that one’s 
friend is suffering from shell-shock, one takes extra pre- 
cautions in one’s dealings with him. So must al] who 
have to do with industry to-day. For modern industrialism 
does, in a very real sense, set up in many of those who have 
to work within it—managers as well as men—a sort of 
nervous disease, manifesting itself in what often seems 
an almost irrational irritability and readiness to take 
offence. Men walk out of a workshop instead of trying 
to reach agreement; employers, faced with their “ high- 
handed” action, lose their heads, and start locking-out 
everybody right and left. The Union sets its teeth, 
proclaims a death struggle over an issue vital to the very 
life of Trade Unionism, and calls out everyone the em- 
ployers have left at work. And all because Smith and the 
foreman had a few words, or because the manager, without 
thinking twice about it, fixed such and such a rate for a 
new process, and is not to be “ intimidated” into going 
back on his orders by a pack of lazy workmen. 

Of course, there have always been troubles of this sort, 
and there always will be. But there are more than there 
were, because modern industrialism gives the maximum 
of occasion for them. We are really pleading with both 
employers and workers—but especially with employers 
and managers, because they actually give the orders—to 
recognise this fact, and to keep a tight hold on their 
tempers, as well as to treat faults of punctilio on the other 
side, not as heinous offences or matters of principles, but 
as obvious effects of industrial wear and tear. There are 
plenty of big issues in industry, and some of these are 
bound to lead to disputes. But the waste and human 
loss caused by strikes is too great for us to have the right 
to let them happeri, and spread over whole industries, 





about quite trivial matters which we could easily settle 
if we had the mind. Whether the interests of employers 
and workers are the same, or diametrically opposed, is 
not here the point. In either case, there is nothing to be 
gained, and much to be lost, by quarrelling about matters 
which become points of principle only because somebody, 
who ought to know better, has lost his temper or stood 
upon his dignity. Yet there have been many big strikes 
or lock-outs in which nothing more than this was at stake, 


IN THE POLISH “CORRIDOR” 


, [ ‘WO men in livery ran down the steps of the house as 
the car drew up, and the Baron von X. himself came 
out to greet us. His family have owned the pro- 

perty for a few centuries, but the house itself was built about 
120 years ago and has been enlarged in recent years. The 
additions have been made with discretion and taste, and 
harmonise with the original building, making an attractive 
whole with good proportions. The house is decorated and 
furnished in excellent taste—a contrast to the pretentious 
interiors that one too often sees in Berlin. Modern furniture 
of good design with no superfluous ornament—and there is 
good modern furniture to be had in Germany—harmonises 
perfectly with the furniture of the early nineteenth century, 
the old prints and the family portraits, and above all there 
is not too much of anything. From the large square hall, 
impressive in its emptiness, we were taken through a suite 
of three or four rooms to the principal drawing-room where 
the rest of the company were assembled—our hostess and 
her children, four landowners from the neighbourhood, and 
the wife of one of the latter, who was unique among the 
party in being able to speak English. We arrived more 
than an hour before lunch-time and, being hungry after the 
long drive from Danzig, I was not sorry to find in the draw- 
ing-room the customary prelude to a meal in northem 
countries—tables set out with every imaginable variety 
of tempting hors d’euvre, which we washed down with 
excellent white Bordeaux. 

German hospitality is difficult to beat, and the friendly 
welcome that I was given soon put me at ease in this typical 
milieu of West Prussian Junkers, who have become Polish 
citizens against their will. It was not unlike the milieu of 
an English country house in my youth. Our host, an en- 
thusiastic fisherman, might have been taken for an English- 
man. He and our hostess, who came from the most cosmo- 
politan town in Germany, knew much more of the world 
than many of the Prussian landed gentry and had, I think, 
that admiration for English manners and customs that was 
prevalent in Germany long before the war. Most of the con- 
versation was, of course, about the situation and grievances 
of the German inhabitants of the “ Corridor,” for that was 
what I had come to hear about, but there was some talk 
about international politics and English policy in particular. 
The whole company evidently shared the Anglophile ten- 
dencies characteristic of post-war Germany, for which I 
have never been able quite satisfactorily to account. They 
are no doubt partly due to the hope that English influence 
will be used in favour of remedying some of the more glaring 
injustices of the Peace Treaties, but I think that many 
Germans admire us simply because they believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that the defeat of Germany was primarily due to 
England. 

Of course, the German inhabitants of the ‘ Corridor” 
chafe under Polish rule, but they seem to despise rather than 
hate their new rulers, and they are not at all despondent, for 
they are convinced that the present situation cannot last. 
Many Germans, it seems, left the territory voluntarily rather 
than become Polish citizens, and they are blamed by those 
who remain, who look upon them as deserters. There are 
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complaints of the incompetence of Polish administration. I 
was told, for instance, that a railway bridge, which is a 
triumph of engineering, had not been used for four years, 
and was being left to rust ; that the sluices and dams in the 
Vistula are not kept in repair and are rotting. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of these statements, for I was unable 
to verify them personally, but judging by the state in which 
Warsaw was two years ago they are not at all improbable. 
Another complaint was that Polish taxpayers are more 
leniently treated than German, not as regards assessments, 
but as regards promptitude and exactitude in payment. A 
more serious matter is that of mortgages, which were, as in 
Germany, reduced to nothing by the depreciation of the 
currency. The general rule, I was told, is that mortgagors 
have to repay fifteen per cent. of the original gold value of 
the mortgage, but those who borrowed money on mortgages 
from the so-called Peasant Banks have to repay 100 per cent. 
The Peasant Banks, which were German State institutions, 
have been taken over by the Polish State, and their mort- 
gagors are, of course, all Germans. It is complained that 
there are not enough German schools. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
for example, there is a German school wherever twenty per 
cent. of the inhabitants are German, but in Poland there 
must be forty German children, which may amount to a 
very large percentage in a small place. Then there are 
the usual pinpricks. For instance, a German governess 
who had been with a family for six years was compelled by 
the Polish authorities to return to Germany. 

My impression was, however, that the German inhabitants 
of the “‘ Corridor” are not subjected to very grave practical 
disabilities other than those arising inevitably out of the 
situation in which they are placed by being cut off from 
their own country. And it is fair to say that, according to 
neutral evidence, Polish inhabitants of East Prussia have to 
put up with similar annoyances. The German and Polish 
Governments might come to an agreement for a reciprocal 
improvement. One of the worst things in the “* Corridor ” 
is the system of using servants as spies on their employers, 
about which there seems to be no doubt. In one case a 
servant informed the master of the house that he was the 
household spy, and suggested that they should agree on the 
information to be given. His mission was to give a periodical 
report to the Polish authorities on the movements and con- 
versation of the members of the household, the visitors that 
came to the house, and so on. 

It is the situation itself that is intolerable. As in 
German South Tyrol, a population has been forced, 
without its consent, to change its nationality and has 
been subjected to foreign rule. Most of the Germans 
in the “Corridor” have relatives in Germany, who 
cannot visit them without obtaining a Polish visa, 
Which is not given as a matter of course. Recently, 
on the occasion of a wedding, it was only with great 
difficulty and after long delay that the members of the family 
concerned living in Germany could get the necessary Polish 
visas to attend the ceremony. A Polish visa is required even 
for crossing the “‘ Corridor ” from one part of Germany to 
the other or from Germany to the territory of the Free City, 
except for passengers by two through trains a day each way 
between Berlin and Kénigsberg, who are exempt from pass- 
port and customs examinations. They are locked up in the 
carriages when the train enters the “‘ Corridor ” and released 
When the “ Corridor” has been passed. A Commission of 
the League of Nations long ago recommended that mere 
through-visas should be abolished, and many countries have 
abolished them. Two years ago I pointed out to a high 


official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Warsaw the 
Peculiar hardship of requiring through-visas for crossing 
the “ Corridor,” and he promised to call the attention of the 
authorities concerned to the matter. 
not, no ehange has been made. 


Whether he did so or 


The communications between Danzig and East Prussia 
have been made very difficult by the way in which the 
frontier line between the Free City territory and that of 
Poland was drawn. Marienburg in East Prussia is just on 
the frontier between Germany and the Danzig territory, 
but the railway line and the direct road from Marienburg 
to Danzig, after crossing Danzig territory, enter the 
“* Corridor ’’ at Dirschau, cross a small corner of it, and then 
go into Danzig territory again. The consequence is that, 
in a railway journey of about thirty-two miles, passengers 
have to cross three frontiers and submit to four customs and 
passport examinations. At one frontier, I understand, the 
trains usually wait for about an hour. If one goes by road, 
there are six customs examinations. A Polish visa is required 
for the journey and, with rare exceptions, it is granted only 
for a single journey each way. Even the inhabitants of 
Danzig, who can go into Poland without a visa, require one 
for travelling to Marienburg. The only way of going from 
Marienburg to Danzig, or vice versa, without crossing Polish 
territory is by a circuitous route, several miles further than 
the direct road through Dirschau, and that is possible only 
for people able to afford motor-car travelling. This prepos- 
terous situation would have been avoided had the frontier 
line of the Free City territory been drawn a little further 
south so as to include in it Dirschau and the railway line, 
but the Poles insisted on having Dirschau for strategical 
reasons. These obstacles to free communication with East 
Prussia do grave injury to Danzig, which has close business 
relations with Marienburg and other East Prussian towns. 

Besides the German inhabitants of the “‘ Corridor” there 
are the Cassubians, descendants of a Slavonic tribe already 
settled in the region some nine centuries ago. The Poles say 
that the Cassubians are Poles, and the Germans say that 
they are not; but the matter is of no importance, for, even 
if the Cassubians were Poles and happened to be the 
majority in some particular district, that would not be a 
reason for cutting Germany in two. Even the sacred prin- 
ciple of self-determination, which has been so scrupulously 
observed by the Allies in Danzig, Eastern Galicia, German 
South Tyrol and elsewhere, must be limited by common- 
sense. In any case the Cassubians speak a dialect of Polish, 
or rather, I understand, a mixed jargon of Polish and 
German. All neutral evidence agrees that, whereas the 
Cassubians did not like Prussian rule, they like Polish rule 
no better. Indeed, they complain that they are not so well 
governed as before, which seems not unlikely. They par- 
ticularly complain that the local officials are not chosen from 
the indigenes, but are Poles imported from other parts of 
the country, usually Galicia, whom the Cassubians have 

some difficulty in understanding. Even priests are in many 
cases sent into the “ Corridor ” from other parts of Poland, 
for the Polish Church is an active agency of nationalist 
propaganda. 

Nevertheless, the Polish Government is anxious to show 
the Cassubians what a privilege it is to have become Polish 
citizens. This anxiety led some three years ago to an 
accident which, tragic as it was, had a grimly humorous side. 
A military display was arranged to impress the Cassubian 
inhabitants of the “ Corridor” with the majesty and skill 
of the Polish Army. Among other things, a Polish aviator 
was to ascend and throw bombs into the sea. Unfortunately, 
the aviator forgot that a bomb dropped from a moving aero- 
plane does not fall perpendicularly, and threw the first too 
near the shore. It fell on the upturned faces of the Cassu- 
bian fishermen and killed about thirty of them. 

It is impossible, after a visit to the “ Corridor,” not to 
share the conviction of its German inhabitants that such an 
arrangement cannot be permanent. Sooner or later it will 
have to be altered by agreement between Poland and Ger- 
many, and the sooner the better. If the Poles were wise 


they would begin ‘o think about alternative arrangements 
c 
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for giving Poland that direct access to the sea no doubt 
essential to a maritime nation, although several other 
countries in Europe manage to survive without it. Nobody 
has proposed, for instance, to give Czecho-Slovakia a 
*“* Corridor” through Austria and Italy. Reasonable Poles 
know that the present arrangement cannot last—that a 
great country cannot be permanently cut in two. An im- 
portant person in Warsaw to whom I said two years ago 
that no German Government would ever accept the arrange- 
ment, replied: ‘ Of course not. I shouldn’t, if I were the 
German Government.’ Unfortunately, too many Poles 
propose to solve the difficulty by annexing the territory of 
the Free City of Danzig and the whole of East Prussia. It 
has been seriously explained to me that Poland is at present 
incomplete and that completion is necessary to her existence. 
Only the other day a semi-official organ of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, the Messager Polonais, said in an article on the 
security of Poland: ‘It must be remembered that the 
disannexation of the eastern marches of Prussia was only 
an incomplete reparation of the partition of Poland which 
history styles a mortal sin.” If this temper prevails in 
Poland, the mortal sin is likely to be repeated and, for my 
part, I do not wish it to be repeated. 

It is for the Poles to consider whether they can afford 
to be at permanent enmity with Russia and Germany. The 
present arrangement in regard to Danzig and the “‘ Corridor ” 
makes friendship between Germany and Poland impossible, 
and was no doubt devised with that intention—not in the 
interest of Poland. The Polish representative at Danzig 
told me that, in spite of the access to the sea, half the foreign 
trade of Poland is done with or through Germany. That 
seems a reason for friendly relations between the two 
countries. Rosert DELL. 


FRANCE’S DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Paris, March 24th. 


HE Budget for 1925 should have been passed by 
the end of 1924, but the Radical Government 
found that it was easier to promise financial 

reforms than to effect them. Thus it comes about that 
there is, in these latter days of March, question whether 
the Senate will come into conflict with the Chamber in 
respect of the Finance Bill which should have been dis- 
posed of long ago. The pretext for the Senatorial amend- 
ments to the proposed Budget lies in the extraordinary 
speed with which the Chamber finally, after months of 
delay, passed the 1925 provisions, holding a long series of 
night sittings and feverishly introducing without con- 
sideration articles which are denounced as alien to the 
French spirit. 

There may be required, for example, from taxpayers 
a declaration on oath of holdings abroad. Inquisition 
of this kind, with the menace of imprisonment behind it, 
is regarded as positively shocking. There is a host of 
such innovations which, it is argued, are calculated rather 
to drive capital out of the country than to prevent its 
flight. It is known that, in fact, large sums of money 
have been sent from France. It is impossible even to 
guess at the total, but a particular scandal which has been 
uncovered would seem to show that through one channel 
alone three milliard French francs have been carried 
over the border. If the franc stands at a low figure, it is 
certainly not because there has been foreign speculation, 
but because the French themselves have shown a want 
of confidence in the fiscal efficiency of the Government. 
The whole problem is a problem of confidence. There 


is a sense in which the budgetary wrangles and the con- 
tinued carrying on of the State on votes of provisional 
credits are of little importance. It may be assumed that, 
sooner or later, a balanced Budget will be passed by both 
Houses, but the needs of the Treasury are enormous, 
While the Budget stands at about thirty-four milliard 
francs, or if the recommendations of the Senate are adopted 
at about thirty-two milliards, the Treasury will, according 
to Senator Bérenger, have to raise possibly one hundred 
and twenty milliard francs. This figure is, of course, a 
theoretical rather than a practical figure. It assumes the 
presentation on two occasions during twelve months of 
six-months bonds. It assumes that the holders of other 
bonds of longer periods which mature this year—bonds 
amounting to twenty-three milliard francs—will exercise 
their option of demanding payment, whereas any actuarial 
calculation would assume that not more than a third of 
this money will have to be paid out. Nevertheless, 
although it is highly improbable that there will be an 
excessive run on the Treasury, it is naturally extremely 
important that in view of the possibilities there should be 
no panic, or even any widespread distrust. The liabilities 
of the French Treasury cause anxiety in high quarters, 
To the Treasury have been confided a large part of the 
available credits of the country in the form of 
current accounts and of subscriptions to bonds whose 
reimbursement is fixed at dates which run throughout the 
year. 

It has been declared on a number of occasions that 
there will be no inflation. According to the law of 1921, 
forty-one milliard francs represents the maximum circula- 
tion of notes in France while the advances of the Banque 
de France to the State are restricted to twenty-two milliards. 
It is, however, easy to point out the dangers of inflation 
and to"make solemn declarations, but, as M. Maroni, of the 
Journal des Débats, easily the soundest and the clearest 
financial expert in the French Press, has intimated, a 
country does not necessarily inflate its currency because 
it so decides. Inflation and deflation depend rather upon 
national needs than upon the power of governments and 
banks to fix arbitrarily the level of circulation. If there 
is a shortage of currency, no limit that has been marked 
out in advance can contain the flood of paper money. 
The Treasury must make punctual payments, and the 
public has a right to demand the bank notes which it 
considers it requires. There can be no direct control of 
circulation figures, but on the other hand, it is the business 
of the Government to control the factors which determine 
the amount of currency. There are many factors, but 
the principal factor in the present situation of France is 
a moral factor—that of confidence. 

Economically there is much which makes for confidence, 
but politically there is unfortunately a conflict which goes 
far towards destroying confidence. It is not only the 
financial policy, properly so called, of the Government 
which is in the eyes of many people suspect, but the general 
policy of the Government indisposes large numbers of 
Frenchmen. Never has there been in my recollection 
such bitterness as has been created by the religious quarrel. 
The anti-Clericalism of the Radicals and Socialists has 
aroused the Opposition to fury. The manifesto of the 
Cardinal-Archbishops of France was, in spite of the attempt 
by the Archbishop of Paris and the Papal Nuncio to soften 
it, unquestionably a declaration of war on the Secular 
Laws of the Republic. It is perhaps unnecessary to enter 
into the subtleties of this matter—to show how the extreme 
Gallic Clericals prefer a breach between Rome and the 
French State, and are themselves anxious to prevent the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. The general effect 
is a sharp cleavage in the country as well as in Parliament 
between the Catholics and the non-Catholics. There 
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are many ways in which this lack of unity, these inter- 
necine hatreds, affect French finances. Those districts 
which are really Catholic will, to some extent at least, 
withhold their financial support from the Government ; 
but in a broader sense these divisions, and the recrimina- 
tions which they bring forth perpetually, undermine 
confidence. 


No weapons, not even the dangerous boomerang, are 
neglected. Both sides continually allege the existence of 
“perils.” They manufacture and magnify more or less 
imaginary perils which, owing to this very insistence, become, 
in fact, serious. We hear of Fascist movements and of 
anti-Fascist movements. We are told that Socialist 
doctrines are being put into practice, and that the bed is 
being made for Communism. We are told, on the other 
hand, that a Dictatorship is being planned. The stupid 
charge of fomenting “ civil war” is hurled at both sides. 
Dissolution of Parliament, it is asserted in some quarters, 
is inevitable. Most of this talk is sheer nonsense, but the 
uncertainty, and even alarm, that is growing in the public 
mind through this party strife, of an intensity not witnessed 
for a generation, cannot fail to damage credit. It is 
difficult for the foreign observer to understand why there 
should have been this apparently inopportune appeal to 
passions at a time when France is faced with a tremendous 
financial task. There is a sowing of fears which must 
perturb the Finance Minister. 


As for the Budget, which is being overhauled by the Senate, 
it is probably as yet only in its rough state. The chances 
seem to be that the Government will accept the Senatorial 
draft rather than precipitate the clash of the two Houses. 
There are some ardent supporters of the Government, for 
which the Quotidien chiefly caters, who are ready to engage 
in a new battle, and are already demanding, if not the 
abolition, at any rate the drastic reform of the Senate, 
which is represented as an impediment to all progress. It 
must be confessed that the campaign against the Senate 
does not meet with general approval on the Radical side. 
The Ere Nouvelle has issued grave warnings to the Party 
not to be led into another gratuitous combat. Nominally, 
the Senate possesses a slight majority of the Left, but in 
fact it has become anti-Herriotist. It appears foolish to 
increase the antagonism to the Senate without good reason 
at this time. 


France has need of calm, and to change the Constitution 
would be a serious undertaking. Moreover, in the opinion 
of counsellors on the Left, an attack upon the Senate might 
prepare the way for the reaction. The Senate cannot be 
regarded as reactionary, but only as moderate—and modera- 
tion cuts both ways. The history of the Senate, which has a 
profound respect for Constitutional and traditional methods, 
shows that it has been a bulwark against Reaction as well 
& against Radicalism. Often it has been far more liberal 
thanthe Chamber. It was even something of a check on the 
last Bloc National Chamber. It is all very well to talk of 
depriving it of its power now, but, asks M. Georges Ponsot, 
4 leading Radical journalist, what would happen if the 
pendulum swung violently to the Right three years hence, 
and the Senate was virtually non-existent before a violently 
Nationalist Chamber? The Senate is renewable to the 
extent of one-third of its members every three years, and 
thus rarely represents the sentiment of a moment but, 
lected at different periods, represents the average opinion 
ofthe nation. Nor has the Senate the right of veto. The 
lst word always belongs to the Chamber. Victorious 
parties in France are often inclined to launch themselves 
nto useless adventures. “‘ Voila les bétises qui recom- 
mencent” is the sad historic word of a French politician 
When his Party was triumphant. 


S1sLEY HupDDLESTON. 


BEING MEASURED FOR A 
SUIT OF CLOTHES 
H° gravely the words run into the rhythm of 


ON 


blank verse! Milton himself never wrote a line 
of blank verse that was more exactly the right 
length. Emotion, it is said, generates rhythm of speech, 
and who can enter a tailor’s shop without emotion? I 
have certainly never been able to do so. And I am not 
sure that this is entirely the fault of the tailor. The 
truth is, I seldom call on him except when the only alter- 
native is a quarrel and a lasting breach with my nearest 
and dearest relations. First, there are weeks of mild 
admonition: “‘ You ought to have a new suit. You are 
getting quite shabby.” Gradually the tone of command 
creeps in: “ You must get a new suit. Do ask E. V. 
the name of his tailor.” A week later italics make their 
appearance : “ You must get a new suit.” Italics quickly 
give way to smail capitals: “ You must get a NEW SUIT. 
Will you go and get measured this afternoon?” “ No, 
no,” I protest, “to-day is Friday. Nothing would per- 
suade me to be measured for a new suit on a Friday.” 
“Well, then, on Monday.” Luckily, Monday is usually 
the thirteenth or something equally dangerous, and 
I have another good argument for postponement. A few 
days later there is an appeal to my better nature in the 
form of an outrageous falsehood: “ You know you 
promised.” This fails, as it deserves to fail, but at last 
there comes a morning when I find myself in a corner, 
threatened with both horns of a dilemma: “ Will you 
go and get measured to-day, or shall I call for you in 
town and take you?” It is sheer tyranny, but I hold 
up my hands sulkily: “ All right, but he’s sure to want 
a deposit, and I haven’t any money.” “Give him a 
cheque.” “ If I’msoshabby as you say I am, he’d probably 
refuse it.” ‘‘ Well, call in at the butcher’s and get him to 
cash a cheque on your way into town.” “I don’t know 
the butcher.” “ That doesn’t matter. He probably knows 
you. He must often have seen you passing.” “If I'm 
so shabby as you say I am, he can’t have thought much 
of me.” ‘* Now you see what comes of dressing so badly. 
You’re frightened of your own butcher.” “ No, I’m not. 
I’m frightened of bringing disgrace on my family by being 
arrested in a butcher’s shop for trying to get money by 
false pretences.” ‘“‘ Oh, well, I'll come with you as far 
as the butcher’s.”” “ Don’t trouble, Ill cash a cheque in 
town myself. But really I don’t know when I'll have 
time to go to the tailor’s. I promised to lunch with Jones 
to-day.” “I'll ring up Mr. Jones and explain.” “Oh, 
don’t trouble. Besides, I’m not sure that he didn’t say 
yesterday that he wouldn’t be able to come.” Heavens, a 
man would need to be an eel in order to be able to argue 
with a woman. Women have such a talent for shifting 
their ground that one has at times to resort to positive 
invention in order to keep up with them. ‘“ Good-bye,” 
I say sullenly, as I put on my coat, for I hate having 
my moral tone lowered in this way; “ what did you say 
the tailor’s name was?’’ “I think it was Turtle, or 
Tompkinson, or Tarbutt, or some name like that. Anyhow, 
you'll be able to find him quite easily. He’s Alan’s tailor.” 
** What’s his number?” I ask gloomily, for I know at 
least the name of the street. ‘* I don’t know his number, 
but Alan said his shop was at the wrong end of the street.”’ 
““Which is the wrong end of the street?” “I don’t 
know. Go and look at it and see.” “But in what way 
is it the wrong end? Is it wrong morally, or architec- 
turally, or socially? Does he mean that its the dear 
end or the cheap end?” “Oh, the cheap, I’m sure.”’ 
“Honestly, I think I ought to put off going till we've 
C2 
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seen Alan again and got some information about his 
wretched tailor.” 

Excellent though my reasoning was, I found myself 
later in the day walking along a street which seemed to 
be mainly inhabited by tailors, and turning over in my mind 
the problem of how to find the right shop in the wrong 
end of it. I walked up and down it twice till an idle 
policeman began to look at me suspiciously. I felt that 
I must dive before long into some shop or other if only 
in order to escape his scrutiny. The nearest approach 
to Turtle or Tompkinson or Tarbutt that I saw among 
the names on the shops was Pigeon, so I opened the door 
and went in. ‘“ I want to be measured for a suit,” I said. 
““Thank you, sir,” he said; ‘“ what colour?” I told 
him dark grey, for I had been told to say dark grey. As 
he looked among the rolls of cloth, he asked, “ Any recom- 
mendation?” ‘Mr. Hereward gave me your name,” 
I said. ‘‘ We always like,” he said, “to know the name 
of anyone who sends us a new customer so that we may 
write and thank him.” I felt a curious thrill of triumph 
at that. Here was I who had been called disgracefully 
shabby, and had been talked to as if I were a scarecrow 
or an old rag-and-bone man, and yet a respectable tailor 
was about to write and thank a man about town for having 
introduced me to him. “ Either,” I thought, “I cannot 
be so shabby-looking after all, or the tailor sees that 
beneath a shabby waistcoat there beats the heart of a 
gentleman.” I warmed to the tailor to such a degree in 
consequence that, when he unrolled a length of dark grey 
cloth, I said, ‘‘ Yes, that will do excellently.” He said, 
““There’s another cloth I’d like to show you,” and he 
showed it to me. I looked at it and said: “I think I'll 
have that one.” “But,” he declared, “if you prefer 
something deiker, here’s something that might suit you,” 
and spread a third cloth on the top of the other two. 
* Yes,” I said, looking at it, ‘“‘I think that’s the nicest 
of the three.” ‘ But,” said the tailor, producing yet 
another roll of cloth, “if you want something that will 
last for ever, I have a pattern here that I think will please 
you.” “Yes,” I agreed, “I like that very much. I think 
I'll have that.” ‘ But,” cried the tailor, “if you think 
you'd like something else better " on aa 6S 
pleaded, “don’t show me any more. It only makes it 
more difficult to choose.” ‘* Well,” he agreed, “I don’t 
think you’ll be disappointed in any of those that I have 
shown you. Which did you say you preferred?” I took 
up one of the cloths between my finger and thumb, and 
said with an air of decision, “‘ That one.”’ ‘“ Oh,” he said, 
tugging one of the others into view, “ you would rather 
have it than this one?” I looked at this one, hesitated 
and was lost. ‘“‘No,” I said, “‘ I think I'll have this one.” 
** Of course,” he said, watching my face closely and then 
pointing at the third of the cloths, “ you’ll not get the same 
wear out of any of them as out of that.” I nodded con- 
sideringly. ‘* Well, perhaps, after all,” I said, “‘ I'd better 
have that.”” As to which of the cloths I chose in the end, 
I know no more than Adam. It was an exhausted man 
that the tailor led off into an inner room to undergo the 
ordeal of tape measurement. 

I stood in the midst of a superfluity of mirrors while he 
measured me as unemotionally as if I had been a corpse. 
As he measured, he and an invisible man outside the door 
kept talking in that strange jargon of numbers that nobody 
but a tailor can understand. ‘“ 414,” called the tailor 
lustily. “‘ 414,” came the far-away answer of the ghost. 
“*18},” declared the tailor forte. “‘18},” repeated the 
ghost piano. “123,” loudly insisted the tailor. “ 12,” 
weakly wailed the ghost. ‘“ By the way,” I interrupted this 
extraordinary conversation after a time, “I suppose you 
have noticed that I carry a good many things in my 
pockets. I hope you won't have the clothes too well cut, 














for I should only spoil them.” “I see what you mean,” 
said the tailor, “ you would like them a little loose,” 
** Loose,” I assented, “‘ but not too loose.” “I see,” 
said he, “ and the trousers?” ‘ Oh, just ordinary trous- 
ers.” ‘“‘ Ordinary trousers,” he called out to the ghost. 
“Trousers ordinary,” piped the ghost. Noting a certain 
disappointment in his voice, I asked him: ‘ What is the 
opposite of ordinary in trousers ? Do you mean turned-up 
or do you mean the sort of trousers Punch makes fun of?” 
“Well, trousers are being worn a little wider this year. 
I think wider trousers would suit you.” ‘ Well,” said I, 
looking in the glass, and catching a disheartening glimpse 
of a pair of legs in ordinary trousers, “ if you think so, I 
don’t mind having them a little wider, so long as you 
don’t make them as wide as the trousers in Punch.” “ Oh, 
no,” he said; “the great art in dress, as in everything else, 
is not to run to extremes.”” I rather suspect that the 
origin of the Oxford trousers was the mistake of a tailor 
who jumbled up his numbers and put the waist-measure- 
ment in the wrong place. My tailor told me that he had 
actually cut a pair of trousers for an undergraduate which 
measured forty-four inches round the foot. I have no 
head for figures, but I think he said forty-four. Having 
pledged him to attempt no extravagance of this kind on 
me, I permitted him to aim at a decorous compromise. 
This, I fancy, pleased him, for when, as I was coming away, 
I offered to pay him some money in advance, he brushed 
the offer aside lightly. ‘‘ Oh, no,” he said, “‘ we don’t 
require anything of that kind from anyone with a good 
recommendation.”’ As I came out of the door, I looked 
up and down the wrong end of the street and whispered to 
myself: ‘‘ Can this be London or am I in Heaven?” 
Since then, I have been back to have the suit “‘ tried on ” 
for the first time. It did not, perhaps, look at its best 
as the tailor covered it with chalk-marks and ripped away 
a temporary canvascollar. ‘* How do you like the sleeves ?” 
he asked me. “I think they’re exactly right,” I said. 
“* Just a shade on the long side?” he suggested. “* Well,” 
I agreed, “‘ perhaps just a shade.’’ And he took a piece 
of chalk and drew a line round the cuff, assuring me that 
they would look much better half an inch shorter. “ And 
the waistcoat—does the opening come down far enough ? ” 
“Yes, I think its just right.” ‘ Perhaps, just another 
inch or so?” “ Well, perhaps.” ‘“‘ And the coat—is it 
quite long enough?” And he turned a mirror so that 
it reflected another mirror which in turn reflected my 
back. It was, I confess, a view to humiliate even a proud 
man. Impossible to describe it as the back of a Greek 
god or to pretend that it was as straight as an arrow or, 
indeed, that it was anything but a back to break a tailor’s 
heart. Then the bald patch at the back of the head— 
the last time I had seen it at a tailor’s, it was no larger than 
a baby’s palm. Since then, it had spread till it was now 
a very pool of atrichia. ‘‘ God knows,” thought I, as I 
surveyed the strange figure in the glass within the glass, 
** for such as you any old suit might serve. You and your 
wide trousers,” I reflected bitterly. ‘‘Go back to your 
shabbiness. You are mortal, and the very crown of your head 
bears evidences of your mortality.” I came out into the 
street, pondering on the brevity of human life. I walked 
slowly till I came to the right end of the street. “I must 


get a new hat,” I said to myself, as I turned the corner. 
¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE GOLD STANDARD 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN. 

Sim,—Your comments in the current issue on the “ Gold 
Standard ” controversy encourage me to ask whether it is not 
possible for those who doubt the wisdom of the financial policy 
pursued by the Bank of England, and acquiesced in by the 
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Government, to combine for the purpose of putting the other 
side of the question more effectively before the public? 

The supporters of the present policy never tire of citing 
the Cunliffe report as their justification. They, however, 
carefully avoid all reference to the first paragraph of that 
report, the last sentence of which says: 

“We should add that in our enquiry we have had to view 
the conditions which are likely to prevail during the ten 
years immediately following the end of the War, and we 
think that the whole subject should be reviewed not later 
than the end of that period.” 


I suggest that effective pressure could be brought to bear upon 
the Government to institute a further enquiry into the whole 
subject, in accordance with the above recommendation, before 
any decision is taken. 

I would further suggest that any Committee appointed for 
such a purpose should be representative of the whole community 
and not merely, as in the case of the Cunliffe Committee, of the 
Banking interests.—Yours, etc., 

Currrorp A. KErRsHAw, 
“* Sunwayes,” Hambro Hill, ASS.A.A. 
Rayleigh, Essex. 
March 23rd. 


TOLSTOY ON ART 
To the Editor of Tue New SrTatrsMan. 


Sir,—It is pleasant to learn that * Affable Hawk ”’ admires 
What is Art ? and approves of the commentary supplied by me 
in Tolstoy on Art. I have no complaint to make of his review 
of that book, but beg leave to draw attention to the distinction 
Tolstoy emphasises between the form of a work of art and its 
subject-matter of feeling conveyed ; for that distinction may go 
far towards solving the difficulty ** Affable Hawk ” fecls in making 
up his mind as to what art is. 

He says: “ There is a certain class of emotions which mankind 
have agreed to call ‘ esthetic,’ and... philosophers have 

. agreed . . . that to transmit these feelings is the peculiar 
function of art.” Well, the point of the matter is that Tolstoy 
runs counter to philosophers who claim that «esthetic emotions 
are the peculiar function of art. He agrees that esthetic emotion 
is one of the feelings that art transmits, and also emphasises 
the fact that without excellence in presentation there is no art, 
He says: ‘“* Musical execution is only then art, only then 
infects, when the sound is neither higher nor lower thanit should 
be, that is, when exactly the infinitely small centre of the 
required note is taken ; when that note is continued exactly as 
long as is needed ; and when the strength of the sound is neither 
more nor Jess than is required. The slightest deviation of pitch 
in either direction, the slightest increase or decrease in time, or 
the slightest strengthening or weakening of the sound beyond 
what is needed, destroys the perfection and consequently 
the infectiousness of the work. So that the feeling of infection 
by the art of music, which seems so simple and so easily obtained , 
isa thing we receive only when the performer finds those infinitely 
minute degrees which are necessary to perfection in music. 
It is the same in all arts; a wee bit lighter, a wee bit darker, a 
wee bit higher, lower, to the right or the left—in painting ; a wee 
bit weaker or stronger in intonation, or a wee bit sooner or later 
—in dramatic art; a wee bit omitted, over-emphasised, or 
exaggerated—in poetry, and there is no contagion. Infection 
is only obtained when an artist finds those infinitely minute 
degrees of which a work of art consists, and only to the extent 
to which he finds them.”” Of ornaments he says: ‘* The subject- 
matter of all kinds of ornamentation consists in the feeling (of 
admiration of, and delight in, the combination of lines and 
colours) which the artist has experienced and with which he 
infects the spectator . . . Ornaments, from Yakutsk ornaments 
to Greek ones, are intelligible to everyone and evoke a similar 
feeling of admiration in all, and therefore this despised kind of 
art should be esteemed.’ The satisfaction and delight received 
from a picture that has no particular “ subject.” but depends 
on the right management of shades and the proper placing of its 
parts, comes well within the range covered by his definition. 
Ifthe illustrations given in Tolstoy on Art all * tell a story honestly 
and well,” this happened because when in a work he issued 
without illustrations he wished to mention examples of what he 
considered “* good in subject-matter,” and was issuing his book 
without illustrations, it was more convenient (since many of his 
readers might not have seen the pictures) to take examples it 
was easy to describe—that is to say pictures with a story ; 
and those pictures, mentioned in the original as being good in the 
feelings conveyed, are now shown in the illustrations. 


As Tolstoy's theory fully covers pictures whose appeal is 
purely xsthetic, the fight really is as to whether those feelings 
are the only ones true art can deal with. In other words, 
certain people practically claim (even if they stop short of saying 
so in plain words) that art consists of painting, and that among 
paintings only those are of account in which the interest and 
pleasure depends solely on a right arrangement of lines and 
colours and the due placing of the parts. It is useless to 
quarrel with them for that use of the word art—their reply 
would be that if we do not agree with them, we know nothing 
about art. Tolstoy's point is that the importance humanity 
attaches to art is deserved because art transmits the whole 
range of human emotions—good, bad, or indifferent—and that 
the diffusion of those feelings moulds the life of mankind. If 
we narrow art down to what the devotees of wsthetic art admit to 
the sanctuary—the inevitable conclusion follows that art is of 
no particular importance to humanity at large.—Yours, ete., 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. AYLMER MAUDE. 


THE SALE OF FLECKER’S POEMS 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 

Sitr,—I am able to give an encouraging and emphatic answer 
to the melancholy speculations as to the size of Flecker’s public 
at the present day, expressed by your reviewer at the end of 
his interesting notice of The Life of James Elroy Flecker. In 
1917, the first complete year after publication of the Collected 
Poems, 400 copies were sold. Since that date the yearly total 
has increased steadily, the annual sales at the present time 
running well into four figures.—Yours, etc., 

5 John Street. 

Adelphi. 

March 23rd. 


MARTIN SECKER. 


ROCHESTER’S POEMS 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—I am engaged in editing the work of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester. I should be grateful for any information 
relating to poems printed in rare miscellanies, published during his 
lifetime (1647-1680) or after his death, to manuscripts published 
or unpublished, in public or private collections, containing work 
of his or reference to him. I am particularly anxious for 
information that would throw light on the obscure edition of 
the year 1761, which contains many poems never published 
elsewhere.—Yours, etc., JoHun HAYWARD. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


Miscellany 
A POINT OF AUTHORSHIP 


7 , 7 HAT is the value of attaching a name to good 
work? No value at all, I think, save as 
a spur to action. And I can conceive a 
condition of Society (in Heaven, for instance) where 
no such thing need be. But I may be wrong. And 
I propose to consider later on why I may be wrong. 
At any rate, in the first consideration of the thing, 
there would appear to be no advantage in connecting 
authorship with achievement. The end of life is 
happiness. And the advantage to men in the pro- 
duction of a lovely form in the plastic arts, of final 
verse, of lucid prose, of complete thought, does not 
lie in the reputation of the man who may, or who may 
not, have done the thing. In point of fact, it is not 
the plain man who does the thing: it is the man in- 
spired. And the reason we are shocked by the vanity 
of artists is that, more or less consciously, we consider 
the contrast between what the God has done through 
them, and their own disgusting selves. I never knew 
a man yet who was consonant to his work. Either 
he was clearly much greater and better than his work, 
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or clearly much less and worse. Now and then you 
may get a man who is within some appreciable margin 
of his work; but even then there is a margin, and he 
is above it or below it. It must be so; because a 
man’s work is but the production of one small part 
of him, and that small part is driven by powers other 
than his own as well as by his own powers. Whereas 
the man himself is the whole of himself. I think we 
may say of the poet or the artist (and when I say 
“ artist ’’ I mean what my fathers meant and what 
the poor mean—a person who paints or models; not 
a writer) that he had better be ashamed of himself as 
poet (or artist) and concentrate upon the salvation of 
his soul. 

I was moved to these horrible platitudes by reading 
in an American paper, which has just been sent to 
me, a number of Limericks. They were ascribed to 
sundry authors. Every single ascription I knew to 
be wrong and I said to myself; “ What on earth can 
it matter?” The Limerick is a singular example— 
and when I say “ singular” I mean not odd, but special 
and unique—of the English genius. There are per- 
haps 500 of them as perfect in the choice of terms, as 
exact in cadence, as sharp in surprise, as rotund in 
fulfilment, as satisfactory in content, as anything the 
Greeks ever did. I am told, it is true, that the Greeks 
—and when I say the “ Greeks’ I mean the Greeks, 
the Greeks of antiquity—were Englishmen, or indis- 
tinguishable from Englishmen. I read it in a book only 
the other day. I did not believe it. But to return. 
The Limericks produced by the English within the 
last fifty years are very numerous in their perfection. 
I have not heard, nor has anyone else, of the certain 
ascription of authorship to one in fifty of them. Those 
great poets are unknown. One cannot even say of 
them as St. Gregory said of St. George: “‘ The Church 
only knows the name; the fullness of their virtue is 
with Heaven.” For we do not know even the names, 
although their fruits are splendid. 

I have myself heard ascribed to me in my own 
presence sharp little verses which I never wrote. And 
to some of them I have had to say, “* Would that I had 
written them!’ though to others I have had to say, 
** No, thank God, I did not write them!” I have also 
had ascribed to me in my own presence warped and dis- 
gusting versions of what I had myself written, and once 
(if you will believe me) I had recited to me a line of my 
own made better by an error. There are perhaps a 
thousand men who have had the same experience in the 
English language alone, and millions in the long passage 
of time. 

Then there is the case of the admirable thing pro- 
duced once, and once only, in a human lifetime. The 
classical case in English is, of course, “ a Rose-red city 
half as old as time.’”” Somebody told me once that the 
second line ran: “ where would you find it, save in 
Eastern clime ? ’’ and that it appeared in a long poem in 
the heroic metre, throughout the whole of which was 
not one other single memorable phrase. Then there is 
the anonymous Highland Boat Song (or Canadian 
Boat Song) ; there is the “ one crowded hour of glorious 
life ’’—and I know not how many other examples of the 
same thing. 

I think one can go further than this. One can say 
that the great poets live by their occasional successes. 
The too lengthy writings of all the poets save a 


very few are like those patches of sand in which 
rocks stand out; the mass of their stuff is ordinary 
or bad, the hard enduring material is rare and sharply 
different. 

So it comes to this, that the trouble given to finding or 
announcing authorship is wasted trouble. For the good 
of man, what matters is the thing produced. For the 
good of the producer, what matters is his own ultimate 
happiness in the blessed fields; and there we may be 
certain the chance knocking off of a couplet or a statue 
on this mud heap will not trouble him very much. Who 
bothers about the praise of acquaintances when he is 
in love? 

But there is a brief on the other side. Take the con- 
verse. Suppose no one were ever allowed to know who 
wrote this or that, or painted this or that, or modelled 
this or that. Would not the output diminish? It 
would. It even might, for what is an odd reason, in 
general, cease. The reason (it seems to me) is this: 
that the very best work of this kind takes root in very 
early manhood ; it’s seed is sown in childhood. Now 
in very early manhood we are ambitious. Fame seems 
to us at that moment a good in itself. Lacking that 
spur to action we should not act. The roots would not 
strike. The tree would not be confirmed. Once the 
thing is done and the habit of production running 
strong, then, as we all know by experience, work, good 
or bad, will be done to the end of the chapter. So it is 
all in the providence of God, and this itch for ascribed 
authorship has its place with every other itch. Blessed 
be itch. 

I have written “‘ work will be done to the end of the 
chapter.” Therein I am certainly right. The habit of 
production established, it will continue. But am I 
equally right in suggesting that ambition, the desire for 
fame, dies with age ? Upon second thoughts I am not 
so sure. 

I know a man in English letters now nearer sixty than 
fifty who gets as hysterical over an unfavourable review 
as a boy of nineteen. I have heard that Victor Hugo 
was much the same. And I well remember an aged 
member of Parliament coming to me once in the Lobby 
at Westminster, and crying in tones straight from the 
heart, “Oh, I say, Harmsworth has only given me 
half an inch!” I also remember a man who got into a 
railway accident (through no fault of his own) in the 
late ‘sixties, and who, when I was a young man in the 
late ’nineties—I mean a young man in the sense that I 
was under thirty—talked of nothing else than that 
accident. For him it was a sort of authorship. It gave 
him glory. He was, within his own mind, the maker 
of all the railway accidents of the world. 

But really, when it comes to glory, there is no limit to 
the absurdity of man. A man will glory in a disease, @ 
vice, the wealth of an ancestor when he is himself poor, 
or the poverty of an ancestor when he is himself rich; 
the street in which he lives; the colour of his hair, of 
his eyes ; the possession of something which he picked 
up in the street—even the abuse of someone more 
notorious than himself. Man will glory in anything 
just as the famine-struck will eat anything. Such is the 
appetite for glory. And why is it there? I say again, 
to make men achieve, to make them write bad verse, 
build hideous houses, put up impossible monuments, 
pass bad laws, and in general destroy their kind. 

H. BE .oc. 
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TENDENCIES IN THE CINEMA 


HE first steps of an infant Muse up the Slopes of 
Parnassus make an enthralling, though often 
exasperating spectacle. And the interest can in 
most cases be traced to the same source as the irritation. 
Both usually arise from the conflict of the creative impulse, 
with a technique inadequate to its expression. It is true 
that this conflict often results in a purity and intensity, an 
artistic singleness of heart which even the greatest later 
art lacks, but sometimes the esthetic content is crushed 
and distorted by the inexpressive weight of its form—e.g., 
in the line from Ennius : 
O Mater optuma, tu multo mulier melior mulierum. 


The poet’s intention is clear—a tremendous arresting 
line worthy of Cassandra’s prophetic agony, but the result 
inevitably reminds one of the “Can you say this?” series. 
The Cinema seems to be alone among arts in that the means 
of expression have outsoared tle matter to be expressed. 
Purely material problems, whether it be the dividing 
of the Red Sea or the flight of a magic carpet, are 
easily solved, and to watch most film producers is as 
agreeable as to listen to a child strumming on an organ. 
But the Cinema has this in common with other arts that in 
its beginnings it was not artistically self-conscious. Like 
literature, its first object was to tell a story as best it could, 
and as it was essentially a popular art, early films, like 
early literature, are films of heroic action. The best 
representative of these films is the Wild West drama. Here, 
as in early epic poetry the emphasis is laid on the action and 
the atmosphere, and not on the definition of character. The 
characters are types almost devoid of particularity, and are 
bound by rigid conventions. The necessary ingredients 
are the hero, the heroine (sweet native of the West, or 
haughty visitor from the East), and the villain, to which 
may be added to taste, a villainess (of Spanish descent), a 
number of subsidiary villains,on whom the hero may display 
his manly qualities, and comic relief (Chinese cook or incom- 
petent sheriff). Out of this material many films of the 
highest merit have been made, full of the simple and direct 
beauty of folk songs. I have dwelt on the Wild West film 
because in it are displayed the same principles which are 
embodied in most German and Swedish films, the only 
films which it is the habit to consider seriously. The 
Germans, no doubt, use far more varied material, and have 
added a characteristic element of Hoffmanesque fantasy, 
but they are still films in which the characters qua characters 
play a secondary part, are, in fact, merely stronger colours 
or bolder outlines in the pattern as a whole. They 
are still generalisations, not individuals; e.g., Jannings 
in Pharaoh was just “the tyrant,” Conrad Veidt in 
Iniquity just “the Renaissance prisoner,” Lil Dagover 
in Destiny just “ the girl,” and to say this is not to belittle 
their performances. It was not the producer’s intention 
to touch in individual psychological details, but, in fact, 
to keep the people as pictorial elements, as light and shade 
in the pattern as a whole. In the Wild West films plot was 
the first consideration and atmosphere, though infinitely 
important, was supplied by the natural beauty of the 
scenery. In German films it is this pictorial element which 
becomes the conscious aim of the producer. The producer 
really does conceive his subject as a series of moving pictures, 
approximating on the one hand to the ballet, and on the 
other to epic poetry. And this is an aspect of the Cinema 
rich already in achievement and of infinite further possi- 
bilities. But it is not the only one. In A Woman of Paris 
Mr. Chaplin produced a film in which the interaction of 
character was the chief aim. His methods were exactly the 
Opposite of the German methods. He seldom, if ever, 





achieved pictorial beauty, and when he did its significance 
was not purely pictorial, but was used to illuminate the 
relations of the characters, or bring out some individual 
trait. For example, at the beginning of A Woman of Paris 
a great shadow looms up the stairs to the girl’s bedroom, 
blotting out the light—superficially a purely German effect, 
but in this case a sort of précis of the situation, a symbol 
of the stepfather’s character and attitude to his daughter. 
With Mr. Chaplin the picture is never an end in itself, and 
pictorial beauty is not the kind of beauty at which he aims. 
His films are novels without words, not moving pictures. He 
never uses his characters to enhance the pictorial element, 
but the pictorial element to throw light on his characters. 
To see a German film is like reading a saga or watching a 
wordless play, but to see Mr. Chaplin’s films is like reading a 
story by Tchehov. I have taken Mr. Chaplin to represent 
a large and increasing class of director which has lately 
sprung up under his influence in America. Of them the 
most famous is Herr Lubitsch, who is a curious mixture of 
subtility and insensitiveness, of quick wits and a coarse mind. 
Two younger men who should go far if they are not sub- 
merged in American commercialism are Mr. Monta Bell 
and Mr. Clarence Brown, whose Smouldering Fires showed 
real skill and sensitiveness, apart from the immense advan- 
tage it derived from the genius of the greatest living actress, 
Miss Pauline Frederick. There are others, but I have said 
enough to indicate the two main lines along which the 
Cinema is progressing, lines which, of course, can never be 
wholly distinct and which must gain from contact, but which 
together include the artistic possibilities of the Cinema. 


These tendencies are illustrated by two current films. 
Three Women by Lubitsch now generally released and the 
Last Laugh at the Capitol. But it would be unfair to 
judge about the merits of the Mr. Chaplin and German 
schools on this evidence, for Three Women though efficient, 
is by no means first rate, whereas the Last Laugh by Herr 
Nurnau is quite admirable. Both films in a _ sense 
move round one character, a fading beauty in one 
case, and a hotel porter in the other, but the 
treatment is utterly different, being entirely visual 
in the Last Laugh and almost “ verbal” in Three Women. 
That is to say, to appreciate the Last Laugh only a certain 
sensitiveness to pictorial effect is required, there are scarcely 
any deductions to be made, the meaning is as it were pre- 
sented to the eye. But in Three Women there are no 
pictorial effects, indeed the sets are peculiarly hideous— 
but the situations are revealed by suddenly emphasising 
one detail, a hand, a window, or a powder puff. These 
do not make any purely visual appeal, but they are, as 
it were, the clues from which we can pick up the thread, 
they are facts significant indeed, but not pictorially sig- 
nificant. There is a scene in Three Women where the 
middle-aged beauty (The great Miss Frederick again) in 
the middle of a love scene catches sight of a letter and for 
a second all the vitality dies in her face. We wonder why 
and later discover it is from her daughter who says “ I 
shall be eighteen next week.”” One can imagine how differ- 
ently Herr Nurnau would have expressed the sudden 
terrible reminder of old age. One can imagine the letter 
suddenly magnified and subjected to elaborate cross lighting 
with Miss Frederick crumpled into some fixed unrealistic 
attitude of decay, a picture in which the emotion would 
be both symbolised and expressed pictorially. It would 
be foolish to attempt to decide between these rival methods ; 
both are open to dangers, a certain cheap smartness in 
one case and a meritricious and facile grandeur in the 
other. The first danger is illustrated in Three Women 
but the Last Laugh after two viewings seems entirely 
free from the second, a really first-rate film. 

ANTHONY ASQUITH. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last book by Vernon Lee which was discussed 
on this page was a serics of very interesting essays 
on The Handling of Words (The Bodley Head). 

They were not only remarkable for esthetic perception, but 
some of the essays followed a new line of inquiry. In the 
longest the critic examined in turn a page from Meredith, 
Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, Henry James and Hewlett, 
took it to pieces and showed, in each case, what was dis- 
tinctive in grammatical construction and how far the author 
had attained his effects through diffusion, concentration, 
or repetition. She also analysed from a_ psychological 
point of view, with most interesting results, the syntax of 
De Quincey, the rhetoric of Landor and the dramatic 
use of the Present Tense in Carlyle. Her attitude towards 
authorship in general was expounded in an essay called 
“The Nature of the Writer”: “To be more interested 
in the world, unselfishly, platonically, passionately; to 
understand more and more quickly; to feel things into 
their furthest ramifications, this is, indeed, the charac- 
teristic of the great Writer, but ‘tis his human superiority, 
not, believe me, his literary talent, ...a thing most 
difficult of definition, because the order of the universe, 
finding it vain in itself, has on the whole not given it a 
chance when separated from the human worth of the 
Writer. Yet we occasionally get a glimpse of it; either 
when the mere poverty of thought and feeling, the vacuity 
of the man, as in Gautier, d’Annunzio, and, I grieve to say, 
Swinburne and Landor, show it through rents and thread- 
bareness ; or, again, when other Writers, quite decently 
constituted human beings, like the brothers de Goncourt, 
fall to practising literary vocalisations, swells and shakes 
in public, desisting from singing a real tune out of sheer 
childlike solemnity of professional pride. Literary talent, 
a very wonderful, complex and scientifically interesting 
gift (like the vocal parts of a great tenor), and quite 
inestimable when used to sane purpose, is, I want to repeat, 
so utterly useless in itself that Providence, the Cosmos, or 
Man’s impatience has rarely given us a sight of it in its 
poor nakedness.” She hastens to add that it is not a Writer’s 
private behaviour which is evidence of his human value, 
but the personality which acts upon us through his works. 
I have quoted this passage because it expresses her central 
point of view as a literary critic, but what makes her 
criticism remarkable is that this point of view (usually that of 
those rather deficient in «xsthetic sensibility) is accompanied 
in her case by a remarkable degree of it. In her new book 
of essays (The Golden Keys: Bodley Head, 6s.) xsthetic 
sensibility and sentiment are uppermost, but before I pass on 
to it, I want to say a word about another of her books, Satan 
the Waster, 1919 (a philosophic trilogy with notes and 


introduction). 
* * * 


Vernon Lee is one of our elder writers who have been 
most affected by the war. Even in this new book (studies 
in the Spirit of Place), the veil through which she sees 
the scenes and places she remembers is The War; destined, 
as she thought from the first, not to inaugurate peace but 
certain to bring about other wars. The contrast between 
what before The War the world was to one who had favour- 
able opportunities, and singular aptitudes, for savouring the 
fine pleasures of historic association and esthetic dis- 
crimination, and the world as it is now, is implicit in these 
last delicate and garrulous studies ; implicit, that is to say, 
in the timbre of emotion with which things are described 
and facts are noted. Read Satan the Waster and you will 


understand what The War meant to one who valued so 
highly those cultivated flowers of sensibility which savagery 
and self-righteousness, first off-springs of the war-spirit, 
ravage most fatally. Satan the Waster is, 1 think, a classic 
of pacifist literature. It may be overladen with psychologi- 
cal disquisitions, at once tight and profuse; its irony may 
lack that edge—that air of contemptuous, off-hand detach- 
ment (“‘ Yesterday I saw a woman flayed, and you have no 
idea how it changed her appearance for the worse”), 
which makes irony most formidable in controversy; but 
in spite of these defects, Satan the Waster is the best armoury 
I know of pacifist argument, a work of ardent reasoning, 
eloquent and shrewd. Vernon Lee is a child, if ever there 
was one, of nineteenth-century security and culture. To 
read her, if you have associations there, is to be visited by 
whiffs of homesickness. It is partly because “the poor 
little Genius Loci ” (the contemplation of times, places and 
peoples not our own) requires from his worshippers a dis- 
interested interest in men and times, in customs and ideas, 
different from those familiar and national, that she sets 
such store by his cult; but also, no doubt, because her 
imagination and knowledge, her combined esthetic sensi- 
bility and analytical acumen, fit her peculiarly to be an inter- 
preter of whatever is written in buildings, whispered in 
customs, and “ spoken aloud ” in works of art. They say 
that the superiority in tone of a violin which has been 
long used is due to the fibres of its wood having 
vibrated so many times to different kinds of music: her 
imagination is like one of those old violins. Compared 
with the people of the nineteenth century, the young 
generation of the twentieth seems disinherited from the 
past, and they seem to wish (here I cannot sympathise) to 
be still more completely disinherited. The work of Vernon 
Lee is always a refreshment to me. 
* * * 


I have little space in which to illustrate by quotation 
the quality of these essays, but I will take first one descrip- 
tive of a thrill : 

Towards sunset there came a long and heavy shower. 

The steps one goes down to the House of Pilate church, and 
the little paved hole in which it stands deep below the level of 
the present city, were muddy and full of pools. The church 
itself was dark but for what came from the ill-lighted cloister 
within ; and the great altar with its stairs and balconies, its look 
of being a temple, and a triumphal stage, and yet at the same 
time a pillory of some sort, loomed white in the dusk. At its foot, 
in an embrasure, flickered the only lamp, a glass cup with a night- 
light, flat on the marble slab. There, I felt, was Jt. Ji. What? 
The something whose white drapery hangs limp like a corpse over 
the arms of the cross on the top of that church inside a church. 
The whole place was full of Jt: Jt, a vague terror and sorrow. 
But what frightened me was none of all this, but just a human 
being, a man, perhaps a tourist, standing still in the dusk before 
the altar. The sight of him almost made my heart stop. All 
that is what religion must have been for primeval man ; and this 
little Templar’s church (or whatever in Italy takes the place of 
such) seems to be oozing with the mysteries of times long before 
Christianity, or even paganism ; the terror and sorrows of a nether 
world and of a nethermost soul. 

And then, as an example of generalisation, this from a 
description of the Marché aux Fleurs in Paris : 

Such poor common little flowers, which English gardeners and 
Italian nature would have disdained alike, but mises en valeur, 

~ given importance and grace, every tint and curve of them, by their 
immaculate crisp hoods of paper, much like the faces of the women 
who sell them by their spotless starched caps. Mise on valeur ; 

I cannot find the exact English equivalent ; and it is the essence 

of French art, one might almost say of French nature: a row of 

poplars, a couple of roofs, the turn of a road, a solitary little apple 
tree on a stubble field, horizons barely undulating, but encompassing 
thoroughly ; are not these the things which Corot has made into 
his silvery Elysium ?” 
Do not miss her visit to “ A Parisian Suburb,” a record 
first of disappointment, then of the humdrum transfiguring 


itself unexpectedly as grace. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Myrtle. By Srernen Hupson. Constable. 6s. 

The Monkey Puzzle. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Half a Minute’s Silence, and Other Stories. By Maurice Barine. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Technically, Myrtle is an interesting experiment. It is an 
attempt to present a character obliquely by showing it through 
the eyes of nine dissimilar individuals. Just as Homer without 
describing Helen makes us feel that she is the world’s marvel 
by recording the murmurs of the old men as she passes, so, 
but with complex refinements, Mr. Hudson would overwhelm 
us with his sense of the miracle that Myrtle Vendramin is. 
For Myrtle is Helen, the perfect woman, the ideal for which 
the hearts of all men yearn. If we arrange nine mirrors round 
her, will not a composite image be formed in which the miracle 
will take on flesh and live ? And shall we not incidentally have 
the fun of the self-revealing mirrors, each a character living by 
contrast, so that we shall get a concentrated whole with all 
its perspectives converging, all its parts organically interplaying ? 
That seems to be Mr. Hudson’s scheme, and it promises well. 
It promises the maximum of intensity and variety with the 
maximum of economy, and its driving-power is obviously an 
esthetic intelligence aware that there is only one way to victory— 
the breaking down of the most refractory material by the most 
fully conscious control. 

Nor can serious fault be found with the execution; hardly 
once is there is any blurring of the line; each of the nine 
characters is as sharply and intelligently visualised as possible. 
First comes old Nanny, through whose garrulity about her 
darling Babs looms the well-to-do, cosmopolitan, musical 
Vendramin household as it affects a rudimentary consciousness. 
Then the governess fills in details from her more conscious angle ; 
the outlines of the masterful father, the gentle piano-playing 
mother, the two beautiful daughters, appear. We begin to feel 
uneasy about Sylvia, who next reveals herself and the tragedy 
of her marriage, and in so doing reveals Myrtle’s superior poise 
and strength. But Myrtle is not only strong and poised; she 
is the world’s desire. So the remaining six mirrors are men 
in love with her, if six so diverse reactions may all be called love. 
They are a rich vulgar Jew, a highly sympathetic character in 
his good-natured coarseness and humility; a sensitive poetic 
French boy—an admirable piece of Gallicism this; an old famous 
musician; a dandified young man about town (this is Mr. 
Hudson’s nearest approach to failure; here he is making 
up from outside, not observing from within); another French 
type, a dramatist, brutal, cynical, “ realist”; and, finally, 
Richard Kurt, brother of the rascally Tony, whom in Tony Mr. 
Hudson has already depicted as struggling to find his true 
self through suffering. The discovery is effected by Myrtle’s 
help; she will do everything for him. Here is her mission, 
her fate ; the others had touched her not at all. 

The experiment is interesting, perhaps important, because 
it is a challenge. For here is something not merely different 
from the ordinary run of British fiction, but animated (if it 
is animated) by an essentially alien principle of life. We are 
near the root of this alien quality when we notice that, in our 
tradition, the novel, and indeed all narrative art, including 
poetry and drama, tends to be formally the embodiment of a 
problem or a complex of problems in casuistry. This is because 
the artist is an adventurer into an uncharted universe of the 
spirit, whence he brings back discoveries which, if he were 
a philosopher, would be expressed in statements about good 
and evil; being an artist he embodies his vision in concrete 
figures of men and women, and his vision, if he is a narrative 
artist, may be expressed more or less adequately in terms of a 
moral problem. But always the universe is uncharted, the 
art flowers out of the individual adventure and discovery. 
In the continental tradition the universe is not uncharted ; 
there is a fixed traditional frame of reference, and the work 
of art has beauty or significance in virtue of being related, 
however tacitly, to that frame. In this tradition it is essential 
that the frame of reference should really be there, should be 
& genuinely living principle, deep in the artist’s inmost fibres. 
Otherwise the specific qualities of this kind of art—the intelli- 
gence, the economy, the control—become empty and meaning- 
less ; there is a lapse into the frigid vice of esthetic pedantry ; 
art becomes esoteric, a matter only for the disciplined few. 
The characteristic defects of the British tradition are lawless- 
ness and puerility, a perpetual confusion of standards; with 
the minimum of equipment every fool rushes in where angels 


By R. H. Morrram. Chatto and 






fear to tread, and fools are as generally acceptable as angels. 
Mr. Hudson has none of this British puerility, this Anglo-Saxon 
muddle. His writing is extremely sophisticated and perfectly 
controlled ; he disposes of ample resources; what he knows 
he sets down clearly and cleanly ; and his work is directed by 
a belief, at once firmly and intelligently held, in the autonomy 
of the artistic consciousness. But is it animated by that 
inward acceptance of a frame of reference which, in the alien 
tradition, takes the place of our individual, adventuring experi- 
ence? I can but leave this question in the air, for I have not 
read the previous volumes in which the annals of the Kurt 
family are developed. The radiant figure of Myrtle seems 
designed to pull them together and to crown the whole. But 
she leaves me doubting because, inexplicably, she does not 
come to life convincingly. Not once, as I watched the mirrors 
converging, did the very goddess take shape. I wonder whether 
the challenge is bluff. 

Mr. Beresford deserves study as a particularly clear example 
of the British tradition, so definitely and directly does he state 
his problems in casuistry. In the present case it is a monkey- 
puzzle, a tree that there is no climbing without laceration. 
On the one hand is the artist, with his experience of a higher 
order than the normal, his adventure into a universe where 
truth, beauty and goodness seem mysteriously to merge into 
a unity that drives the flesh into strange egoisms and terrible 
conflicts with the compulsions of social life. On the other hand 
is the conventional scheme of quotidian duties and standards. 
Which is right ? The artist, you say, every time? Very well, 
suppose a concrete case. Suppose a beautiful young woman 
with a capacity for the artist’s mystical experience. This is 
how she puts it: 

You'll never understand until you’ve—you’ve flamed, as I did 
the other night. When that comes you'll be beyond all questions 
of selfishness or unselfishness; you'll give yourself utterly without 
after-thought. You become more than an individual, you become 
a part of the great purpose, and you are free from any thought 
of reward or punishment, or of ethics of any sort. 


Suppose her the wife of the local squire, whom she adores, 
and the mother of girls to whom she gives sun-baths on the 
lawn. The village dislikes her and gossips. Suppose, then, 
that they take in a young genius, a painter, to save him from 
drugs and drink, and that to help him she kisses him at midnight. 
The village sees and believes the worst. The squire comes out 
against the village ; he will make these foul minds think decently ; 
he will champion his wife and the artist as beings of a higher 
order. Open hostility, in which the village wins. Its deepest 
instincts are worked up against the genius, it smashes his picture 
and pitches him into the river. The climax, the real crux of 
the problem, comes in his sick-room. The artist knows that 
he is finished, that he will never paint again; his mauling has 
taught him a truth of general application to our life to-day— 
that there can be no freedom, and therefore no life, for the artist 
“as long as there are so many dirty roughs about the place.” 
Unless—what ? Brenda knows. She knows that if she, the 
one being who can help him, will act on that community of 
vision she shares with him, and leave all for it, then there can be 
life and freedom. She knows and decides. She tells him she is 
going to have a baby, an heir for the squire. He goes back to 
his drugs and drink, to die; she to the conventional scheme, 
and no blame to her, for that too is life. 

As usual with Mr. Beresford, what is singular here is the 
peculiarly explicit relation between his spiritual adventure and 
the particular concrete problem chosen to embody it. The 
characters and their drama seem deliberately designed, in a way 
that brings us perilously near the roman 4 thése, to give intellec- 
tual expression to something that cannot be expressed intellec- 
tually. This, we feel, is not the drama that that adventure 
ought to have created ; it is somehow a substitute; there is a 
gap somewhere between the inspiration and its results. I feel 
this gap more acutely than usual in The Monkey Puzzle; the 
characters are even less real than usual, and Brenda in particular 
is an unsympathetic and artificial mouthpiece of psychological 
discourses Yet the signs that Mr Beresford’s work is not 
really 4 thése, that it comes, such as it is, from a genuine adven- 
ture, that he is trying to state a moral] problem in the creative 
way, are, to my sense, infallible. It is as if his vision were too 
big for his powers as executant. Yet he is a good executant, 
and wil] therefore do what he can, and what will pass current 
in the market place. This self-knowledge has its rewards ; 
for instance, the art with which, at the crux of his problem, he 
expresses only the tiniest part of what is involved, and yet we 
know that a whole universe is involved. It looks as if he could 


do nearly first-rate work if he were less prolific ; there are barely 
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nine months between this book and “ Unity.” Incidentally, 
he provides yet another example of the eager new spirit in which 
the problem of the artist contra mundum is being explored. In 
surface texture this book is lighter and more varied than its 
predecessors. 

The other two books on my list are such excellent reading 
that I cannot refrain from glancing at them, although they 
are not novels. As to Half a Minute’s Silence, it is permis- 
sible, though perhaps not polite, to ask whether these fugitive 
gossamer trifles, twenty-five stories and sketches, were worth 
preserving. The answer will depend on whether you like the 
personality that Mr. Maurice Baring’s lightest word exhales. 
It is this communication of a personality that makes him a 
writer; he belongs to that small, peculiar class about whose 
work there is really nothing to be said, except that it conveys a 
sense of themselves. Mr. Baring’s speciality is that he does 
this without ever giving himself away ; his irony is too well- 
bred, his culture too finished, for that. This kind of conver- 
sation is best when the reticence is most complete, as in the 
Russian stories, and the tribulations of Smith and Hart minor 
at their private school. Mr. Mottram’s work would be all the 
better for a dash of this personal element ; his well-constructed, 
crowded, bustling panorama of the war in France and Flanders 
leaves me a little vague as to the sort of human being through 
whose eyes I have watched the terrific scene. Sizty-Four, 
Ninety-Four is only a novel in so far as a handful of admirably 
studied characters string its record together on a thread of 
creative imagination, the best of these being the daughter of a 
Flemish farmer who solaces a war-worn British officer. Madeleine, 
with her hardness and efficiency, her appropriateness to her 
surroundings whether in Paris or at Spanish Farm, is a true 
creation. This book deserves a place on the shelf beside Mr. 
Patrick Miller’s The Natural Man, among the half-dozen best 
books about the war. JOHN FRANELIN. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


Studies in Victorian Literature. By Srantey T. WILLIAMs, 
Assistant Professor of English, Yale University. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Here is yet another book with the word ‘* Victorian” on its 
front page. To one who, like the present writer, was born 
(whether by his own sin or that of his parents) in the blindness 
of that fatal era, nothing is more amusing than the attempts of 
persons less unlucky in the opportunity of their birth to gather 
under one category—by the mere process of using a single name 
—the whole amazing congeries of discordances which struggled 
together at that time. These people resemble the light-hearted 
philosophers who attain a fictitious monism by simply labelling 
everything “* Being,” and fail to see that, as Hegel said, pure 
Being is only another word for Nothing. 

A new Metternich would probably call the Victorian age a 
chronological expression, an Italy in time instead of space ; 
and indeed, apart from the fact that a Queen named Victoria 
was reigning from 1837 to 1901, there was no such thing. Nay, 
this is tacitly or overtly admitted even by those who thank God 
they do not belong to it. Mr. Williams has too much of the 
historic sense to indulge in the usual cheap indictments against. 
two whole generations ; but he too recognises in his ‘‘ Foreword ”’ 
how disparate and confused are the voices of the period, and 
owns (p. 208) that he has read quite recently a Georgian review 
which is Mid-Victorian all over : he whispers a shrewd suspicion 
that one could light on Mid-Victorians among the Greeks and 
Romans ; and he dares to say (p. 150) that ** modern writers of 
verse are frequently finding that orthodox Victorians tried their 
hands at ultra-modern metrical experiments.” Like other 
authors, also, who deal with the period, he cannot help confusing 
his boundaries. and includes among his subjects men who are no 
more Victorian than Bridges is a Georgian. If Mr. Strachey 
expends a whole quiverful of epigrams on Arnold of Rugby, Mr. 
Williams gives us chapters on Landor, who was born forty years 
before Victoria, on John Mill’s boyhood, which, if it ever began, 
was well over before she was christened, and on John Sterling 
who died when she had reigned barely seven years: while every 
now and then we are startled to see Coleridge, Scott, or Shelley 
rising from the grave, presumably to take a stroll of admiration 
round the Albert Memorial. There is some elasticity in a date 
which stretches like this. 

But there is for an author no such tyrant (unless it be his pub- 
lisher) as his own title-page ; and Mr. Williams knew that it is 
not usual] to send out a book without one. He was compelled to 
find some comprehensive designation to cover his collection of 


incompatibles. A dog is a dog, as Macbeth said, whether it be a 
shough, a water-rug, or a demi-wolf; and we will not quarrel 
with Mr. Williams’s choice of a generic stick to beat the lot with. 
The book is written in an easy and readable style, enlivened 
rather than vulgarised by a certain colloquialism ; there is some- 
thing worth study in each of the essays; the author has read 
widely (we think we see signs that he has also conversed saga- 
ciously) and remembered much. True, there is, as is inevitable 
in recaptured fugitive pieces, a certain amount of repetition: 
amid the multitude of quotations some return like circulating 
decimals. There are a few trifling errors. He speaks (p. 180) 
of the ‘“‘twelve volumes”? of Thomas Cooper’s Purgatory of 
Suicides: the poem is long enough, but not so long as that. 
Some verbal peculiarities are annoying ; why, for example, use 
** vouchsafe ” (p. 188) when “ say ’’ would do as well? As for 
the word “* apogee,”’ Mr. Williams employs it so often and in so 
strange a sense that we wonder whether it may not have a special 
American meaning unknown to us. And the sentence (p. 191), 
** When twenty years old, beginnings of the Pre-Raphaelite 
principles were already stirring in Rossetti’s mind,” is of the sort 
that examiners ask candidates to “* correct or justify.” 

Mr. Williams has not the wealth or the delicacy of vocabulary 
which are essential to the first-rate critic ; nor is his philosophy 
of criticism sufliciently profound. He likes or he dislikes ; but 
he cannot always tell us why. Nevertheless, his work is of value 
as that of a lover of literature, familiar with his materials, and 
far enough removed to be able to judge without bias. Not that 
we always agree with his judgments ; nor probably would he 
expect us to do so. Landor he thinks a dead force in literature, 
and ascribes the influence he once had to his commanding per- 
sonality. To us it appears that he still has, and is likely long to 
have, the kind of audience he had from the first. Gebir and the 
Imaginary Conversations will, we believe, ever appeal to a small 
and peculiar audience, not necessarily more cultured than others, 
but more in sympathy with his chiselled and restrained clas- 
sicism. Through it he will powerfully, if indirectly, exert an 
influence for years to come. Nor do we in the least agree with 
Mr. Williams’s estimate—guarded and qualified it is true—of 
the Blessed Damozel. What that estimate is we are not quite 
sure ; for he seems to be set on edge by the popularity the poem 
enjoys in America. ‘* It has,” he says, ‘‘ much the same kind of 
vogue as Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar or Longfellow’s Hesperus 
(p. 185): a vogue, we take it, like that enjoyed in common by 
Poe’s Helen and The Curfew shall not ring to-night. But we 
sympathise ; for we confess we should not care for a song of 
Sappho if we heard it often recited at Bands of Hope. To say 
(p. 189) that ‘* Rossetti’s influence went to seed in O’Shaughnessy, 
Marzials, and poets still more shallow ” is to disobey the Mosaic 
injunction against ploughing with an ox and an ass at the same 
time. Poor O’Shaughnessy may not have been the genius that 
Palgrave thought him; but he did not deserve this. 

Mr. Williams devotes several pages to Newman’s literary pre- 
ferences, to Clough’s prose, to Kingsley’s Yeast—none of them 
subjects of much importance for his purpose of throwing light on 
the Victorian age; and his paper on Tom Brown is interesting 
only as showing a knowledge, remarkable in an American, of 
personages, like Arthur Walrond or George Hughes, whose 
notoriety one would have thought to be exclusively insular. 
Far more to the point is the really excellent essay on the Vic- 
torian poetry of Social Unrest, much of which seems to us to 
show a power in Mr. Williams not revealed elsewhere. The pas- 
sages on Ebenezer Elliott are particularly good ; and the only 
fault we should find with it is the fact that too little is made in 
this connection of Mrs. Browning, and nothing at all of that 
small but true poet, Gerald Massey, the original of Felix Holt. 

But the central theme of the book, after all, is Matthew Arnold, 
who—much as he would have disliked to be told so—is perhaps 
the most typically “ Victorian” of all Mr. Williams’s band. 
Four essays are given to him, the most ambitious of which is the 
one which discusses the influence of Arnold’s poetic theory upon 
his practice. It is as well to be reminded that Arnold advanced 
other definitions of poetry than the famous “ criticism of life.” 
To him poetry was “ nothing less than the most perfect speech 
of man, that in which he comes nearest to being able to utter the 
truth.” So far he is with Coleridge ; as he is when he adds that 
it is mainly an affair of genius. But he parts company with 
Coleridge when he declares, in language which he must have been 
conscious begs the question, “ A great poet receives his character 
from his application, under conditions fixed by the laws of poetic 
beauty and poetic truth, from his application, I say, to his 
subject, whatever it may be, of the ideas on Man, on Nature, and 
on human life.” 

At yet another time he demands “ natural magic and 
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moral profundity.” Poetry must have a great subject, and it 
must deal with action. No poet can be truly great on an inferior 
theme; even an Aischylus cannot make an Agamemnon on a 
theme like the Persae. Arnold’s ideal, then, was a perfect 
equality between matter and manner; the equality which, as 
he conceived, some of the Greeks had attained. But Arnold 
differed from most critics in making a definite endeavour to 
illustrate his ideas in his own verse. Like Lessing, who evolved 
Nathan der Weise out of his own dramatic canons, so Arnold 
manufactured Merope. Nay, he was not content with censuring 
Newman’s rendering of Homer; he added his own—a mixture 
of candour and hardihood perhaps unparalleled since the time 
of Milbourne, who, after criticising Dryden’s Virgil, showed how 
the work ought to have been done. 

Now it is true that Arnold did actually watch his own poetic 
processes more closely than almost any other poet has done ; and 
he was certainly a very remarkable case of great eminence 
attained in the two almost incompatible spheres of producing 
and appraising. Nevertheless, it remains true of him as of the 
rest, that the two parts are separate, and that he is successful in 
the one almost in proportion as he forgets all about the other. 
The Forsaken Merman Mr. Williams rightly considers one of his 
best pieces. Where are the rules by which that poem was com- 
posed ? Even in Sohrab and Rustum, in which there was certainly 
a conscious design to imitate Homer and the Greeks, what are 
the passages which we remember best but the very ones which, 
while beautiful, are in Arnold’s sense irrelevant? The final 
paragraph, for instance, which few would wish away,—how does 
it deepen that “ totality of impression * which Arnold the critic 
demanded in a poet ? It is to be feared that if it had occurred in 
Keats it would have been dismissed as a mere purple patch. 
Fortunately Arnold had enough partiality for his own poems to 
be blinded to the irregularity of such passages as this: they were 
his own children, and were allowed indulgences he would not 
permit to those of strangers. That he had an uneasy suspicion 
as to the rightness of his method is shown by his confession that 
“the relation of his theories to lyric poetry is another story.” 
As lyric is poetry par excellence, one wonders what is the value of 
a theory of poetry which leaves lyric out. The “* other story ” 
remained untold; and the omission is significant. His own 
lyrics, when they hit the mark, arise as independently of his 
theories as the songs of Shelley himself. No one can suppose 
that they were written from an intellectual impulse of any kind, 
however they may have been pruned and corrected afterwards. 
Rules and definitions, after all, in poetry as in every other art, 
are to be studied until they sink into the unconscious self: let 
them emerge into the outer consciousness, and the result may 
have all the Arnoldian virtues—it may be high in subject, re- 
strained in style, simple in language, uniform in design. Only, 
it will not be a poem. Mr. Williams thinks (p. 148) that the 
theory aided Arnold in his writing. Our own opinion is, that the 
proportion of his work which is still alive—and it is a very large 
one—is just that proportion in writing which he forgot the half 
of him that was a critic, and let his imagination work its will 
upon the other half. E. E. K. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Cardinal Newman. By Berrram Newman. Bell and Sons. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Newman, like most religious leaders, gains enormously by 
being written about by someone who admires him as a man 
rather than as the mouthpiece of certain opinions. His name- 
sake (no relation) who has produced this short study of his 
career and standing as a man of letters has about him nothing 
of the écrivain confessional. For him Newman is not primarily 
a saint or a pervert, but a stylist. And, after all. to get at the 
reason why Newman wrote so well is in the end better worth 
while than deciding on the precise degree of moral turpitude or 
courage which he displayed in going over to Rome. This is what 
Mr. Newman does: he is a scholar and a critic who has fallen 
under the spell of one of the greatest masters of prose style in the 
history of English Literature, and he sets out to explain the 
qualities of mind and character which gave Newman that mastery 
of English. 

“Do you know what ruined that man?” Cardinal Manning 
said in old age to Mr. Wilfried Ward. ‘ Temper—temper.”’ 
Allowing for the fact that Newman can hardly be said to have 

n ruined, this remark shows rather unexpected penetration 
on the part of Manning. At least his life-long friend and rival 
realised that Newman was something more than a perversely 
ingenious Don who was consoled for a long period of futility as a 


would-be educational and religious reformer by being made a 
Cardinal. If he was painted in extreme old age by a lady wearing 
an expression of mild benignity this fact is not evidence that 
he was most truly himself when he was giving proof of Christian 
meekness. In fact, as Mr. Newman well points out, the leading 
qualities of his style are its virility and its variety. He was a 
rhetorician with a fine ear for melody and a singularly rich vocab- 
ulary, all the more effective as a controversialist for his power 0 
changing suddenly from eloquence to colloquialism. Above all, 
Newman writes not to display himself but to expound his subject : 
** Even where word is piled on word and clause on clause within 
the compass of a sentence which may take up the length of a page, 
this copiousness is not felt to be prompted by any pre-occupation 
with language as such. It is rather felt to spring from a desire 
to secure the fullest possible illustration of the writer’s meaning, 
an illustration which would neglect no aspect which an idea may 
present, and no shade of feeling with which it may be invested.” 
Granted, then, that here once again the style is the man, in 
what does the real greatness of Newman consist ? It consists in 
the combination of a singularly acute and restless mind with 
what Newman himself describes as “‘ a mistrust of the reality of 
material phenomena, and a power of resting in the thought of two 
and two only luminous and self-evident beings, myself and my 
Creator.”” The “deep supernatural impression,’ which he re- 
ceived very early in life and retained throughout it, meant that his 
one great interest was in religion, and the conflict between it and 
his intellect gave him the width and depth of experience in which 
was rooted his influence over others. The power of feeling in- 
tensely is the one indispensable quality in a great writer, if not 
in a great man, and Newman, for all his detachment from all the 
ordinary joys and sorrows and the animal temptations of 
humanity, most undoubtedly had that power. Had he been 
without it, it would have been a just criticism of him to say that 
he made mountains out of mole-hills, and that his doubts and 
questionings and the solutions he found forthem can all be traced 
to the dyspeptic egoism of the student and the recluse. At the 
core of his character there was something at once ascetic and 
robust, and it was this something which put a finer edge to his 
mind and his emotions than was achieved by any of those of his 
contemporaries who can be reckoned as his peers. 
To compress into rather more than 200 pages a careful and 
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thorough account of all Newman’s writings, and to bring out all 
the more clearly, because so concisely, the light they throw on 
his character, is a task which needs a rare blend of insight and 
self-restraint. If, as is apparently the case, this is Mr. Newman’s 
first book, all the more remarkable is the complete absence of 
immaturity and the sureness of touch which it shows. The 
author seems determined to keep himself in the background, his 
one object is to allow his subject’s character to reveal itself in 
his writings. But for all Mr. Newman’s self-effacement, he can- 
not hide from his readers either his complete mastery of his 
subject or his fine and just judgment of character. The little 
sketches of Newman’s friends, critics, and rivals,—Cardinal 
Wiseman, Monseigneur Talbot, Dr. Pullen, Gladstone, Manning; 
Church, Kingsley, Arnold, and the rest,—are all the more lively 
and convincing for their very brevity. They never for a moment 
obscure the central figure, but on the contrary make him stand 
out all the more clearly because for once his biographer has not 
allowed himself either to be swamped in his subject or to be dis- 
tracted by its background. Equally apt and carefully pro- 
portioned are the brief paragraphs in which are given from time 
to time descriptions of Newman’s Oxford, or of the Church in 
which he grew up, or of phases in the century through so much of 
which he lived. In fact, it does not seem too much to say that 
the appearance of this little book reveals a new critic of the first 
rank, whose readers will look confidently for more from him 
of the same high level of workmanship and insight. 


KING EDWARD 


King Edward VII. A Biography. By Sir Smmnry Ler. Vol. I. 

Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 

In a sentence Sir Sidney Lee might have borrowed for his 
title page, Walter Bagehot deplored as the worst blemish of 
a constitutional monarchy ‘“ the vicious position of the heir- 
apparent who can do nothing because he has no appointed 
work, and who will be considered almost to outstep his function 
if he undertakes optional work.” Bagehot wrote with the 
future King Edward in his eye, and the eight hundred odd 
pages of this massive volume are so many hammer-strokes 
driving home the moral. Naturally in a semi-official biography 
one cannot expect that materials will be handled with the 
freedom of Mr. Lytton Strachey, and in any case the Strachey 
method does not appeal to Sir Sidney Lee. who prefers to rely 
upon the cumulative effect of facts. This makes neither for 
easy reading nor lively character drawing, and Jong stretches 
of the book are little more than a bare catalogue of dull events; 
yet the marshalling of this procession of trivialities is in itself 
expressive of the drudgery which no prince who takes himself 
seriously can hope to escape. 

It was King Edward’s hard lot that, while pathetically anxious 
in his own phrase “ to be of use,’’ he was condemned to struggle 
for sixty years in the effort to free himself from the strait- 
jacket into which he was clapped while still in short clothes. 
**Upon the good education of Princes, and especially those 
who are destined to govern,” his father held, “the welfare 
of the world in these days greatly depends.” Sir Sidney Lee 
thus succinctly sums up the system imposed upon the Prince 
at seven years of age: 

**He was to be kept aloof from companions of his own 
age. Habits of mental concentration were to be fostered 
under fitting direction by unremitting study of literature, 
science, history, archeology and art. Sport and amusement 
of a sober kind were to be permitted but strictly rationed. 
Freedom in any relation of life was to be sternly denied 
the youth.” 


Later the first rule was relaxed to permit a few Eton boys 
to call upon the Prince, but at these interviews his father ‘“* was 
always present and inspired the boy visitors with dread.” One 
touch speaks volumes. In a childish letter the Prince made an 
allusion to the Thugs of India, and was reminded in reply that 
he was “ born in a Christian and enlightened age in which such 
atrocious acts are not even dreamt of.” Even his devotions 
were strictly regulated. Having heard that his son intended 
to take the sacrament in July, the Prince Consort wrote in hot 
haste to inform his tutor that Queen Victoria and himself 
*“*took Holy Communion only twice a year—Christmas and 
Easter—and that it would be difficult for the Prince to justify 
divergence from that practice.” 

During her husband’s lifetime Queen Victoria strove in vain 
to induce her Ministers to pass a Bill through Parliament giving 
him legal precedence over his eldest son. After the Prince 
Consort’s death it became a fixed idea with the Queen that it 


was her mission to fit the heir-apparent into the mould which his 
father had shaped for him. ‘* No human power,” she wrote with 
characteristic vigour and lavish italics, ‘will make me swerve 
from what he decided and wished . . . I apply this particularly 
as regards our children—Bertie, etc.—for whose future he had 
traced everything so carefully.”” The social life of the Prince 
was soon beyond her control, but from her Balmoral and Osborne 
retreats she surveyed with an anxious and indignant eye the 
doings of what she called the ‘* Marlborough House Set.” She 
was shocked by her son’s friendship with Jewish financiers like the 
Rothschilds, and still more distressed that he should associate 
so freely with “‘ the upper classes ’? whose pleasure-seeking and 
dissipation moved her to furious explosions of Victorian rhetoric, 
When finally she denounced them as decadents akin to the French 
noblesse of the old regime, her son, though temperamentally 
preferring the soft answer, even if it failed to turn away wrath, 
could not resist the thrust that the logical conclusion of her 
arguments was “a state of things . . . quite according to Mr. 
Bright’s views, who wishes only for the Sovereign and the People, 
and no class between.” 

The Mordaunt case and the Baccarat scandal confirmed the 
Queen’s worst fears about the Prince of Wales, and justified in 
her own mind her refusal to allow him to share any responsibility 
for the management of national affairs. Yet the Prince, so far 
from being, as most of his contemporaries imagined, the idle 
apprentice, would have accepted apprenticeship on practically 
any terms. At one time we find him sketching hopefully a 
scheme by which he might be attached to various Government 
departments in turn to learn official routine. At another, he is 
appealing to his mother to discuss “* with Mr. Gladstone the 
subject of some useful employment which I could undertake as 
your eldest son, and which I am as anxious as ever to obtain.” 
One is reminded of a worker anxious above all things to obtain 
employment who is condemned to the dole and denounced as a 
slacker for taking it. 

The relations between the Queen and her heir are symbolised 
in the tragi-comedy of the Prince Consort’s golden key which, 
even in Sir Sidney Lee’s restrained handling, irresistibly suggests 
a series of caricatures by “‘Max.’’ We see the Prince of Wales 
as a youth of twenty, enviously eyeing the locked Cabinet 
despatch-boxes, while his mother protests that he lacks the 
discretion which would make it safe to trust him with a know- 
ledge of their contents. Fifteen years later he is still lodging 
‘** impassioned protests’? on the ground that he is placed in a 
worse position than the private secretaries of ministers, each of 
whom possessed a key of the red leather boxes. Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries back the protest, but the Queen insists 
that her son “ talks too much,” and rejects the proposal as 
‘“* quite irregular and improper.” Baffled but undismayed the 
Prince returns to the assault with a determination as unconquer- 
able as that of his mother, until at last as a greybeard the dream 
of his youth is realised, and Lord Rosebery crowns his cup by 
presenting him not only with the Cabinet key, but with a golden 
key for the most secret boxes which formerly belonged to the 
Prince Consort, and throughout the whole of the thirty years’ 
controversy bad been “ lying forgotten in the Foreign Office.” 


Successive Ministries toyed with the idea that the Prince of 
Wales might find an outlet for his energies in Ireland. Their 
own policies had resulted only in confusion worse confounded ; 
and their ability to persuade themselves that a Royal residence 
in Connemara or Killarney would abolish hostility to Dublin 
Castle rule and an unreformed land system, shows that nine- 
teenth century statesmen had no right to smile at the superstition 
of their predecessors who believed in the virtue of the King’s 
touch to cure scrofula. In this matter the Prince had the 
requisite faith in himself, but if his aspirations were unfairly 
cramped by his mother in other directions, it is fortunate for 
his reputation that she resolutely vetoed this experiment. A 
royal ruler, who held the conviction that “the grant of Home 
Rule to Ireland was incompatible with the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Empire, and that coercion of the disaffected 
Irish was an essential safeguard of the Union,” would have fared 
badly at the hands of Parnell and of even the mildest of Parnell’s 
successors. 

Much of Sir Sidney Lee’s space is devoted to a record of the 
labours which no heir-apparent can escape such as the opening 
of exhibitions and hospitals, speeches at public dinners, yachting, 
racing and shooting. In passing it may be noticed as a sign of 
the change in the times that in 1862 when “a reporter from 
Lynn actually joined the beaters” at Sandringham the Prince 
“nearly shot him in the legs,” and the audacious journalist 
“next day wrote an apology for his infamous conduct.” In the 
concluding section of the book more thrilling matter is provided 
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By LESLIE REID. The Sunday Times says: “A 
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Observer says: “ Poetry there is, and . . a careful 
finished style.” The Times Litt. Suppt. says : “ Has a striking 
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taining some of the most vigorous poetry in our language, 
the Poetry of Youth. “Mr. L. S. Wood has scored a 
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LPHA OF THE PLOUGH 


No Essayist of modern times has made friends with all sorts 
and conditions of men so successfully as Alpha of the Plough. 
—The Nation 
Many Furrows 
“ There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for 
the little commonplaces of life and the meaning that 
lurks in them.”? —Dai/y News. Illustrated by CLIVE 
GARDINER. Feap. 80. 65. net. 
Windfalls 
“Alpha of the Plough is in the best sense of the words 
everybody’s essayist.”"— ROBERT LYXND in The Daily 
News. Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER, 
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Leaves in the Wind. 
“A touch of (¢ harles Lamb, a little more of Thackeray 
in the style and method.” - Westminster Gazette. Illustrated 
by CLIVE GARDINER, Feap. 800. 65. net. 


Pebbles on the Shore 
“These essays are triumphs of personality.” — Daily 


Chronicle. Mlustrated by C.E BROCK. Freap. 800. 65. net. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG BOYS 


By W McG. EAGAR, and H. A. SECCRETAN, Wth 
an In roduction by The Rr. Hon. H. 4. L. FISHER, M.-P, 
A minute examination of the causes of Unemployment and 
misemployment upon the boys themselves, the extent of 
the problem and its inevitable effect upon Society. All 
who have at heart the welfare of English boyhood, on 
whom the future of England must depend, will wel- 
come this book. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. met, 


GTHE BOOKMARK 

A New Literary Quarterly. Articles by 

ALPHA OF THE PLOU GH, EDWARD 
GARNETT, ERNEST R8HYPsS, 


GORDON HOME, ¢t., ete. 
Write for Specimen Copy. yi 
POST FREE 


11, CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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AN OCTAVE by 
JEFFERY E. JEFFERY is an 
ironical comedy dealing with 
eight days in the life of 
Anthony Rexon, pub- 
lisher, amorist 
and family 
man 


7/6 


2 


HERE ARE DRAGONS 
by HENRY BAERLEIN is a novel 
of Bohemia—the real Bohemia 
—which now insists on 
calling itself Czecho- 

Slovakia. It is 
Baerlein at 
his best 


7/6 


2 


A DANGER SPOT IN 
EUROPE by SIR 


ROBERT DONALD is a 
critical survey of pre- 
sent conditions 
in the Saar 
valley 
3/6 


a 


THE “ROADMAKER” 
SERIES 


volumes now ready. Full 
prospectus free on appli- 
cation. Price per 
volume of 
200 pp. 
4/6 


2 


Several new 
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in the narrative of the opening round of the long duel between 
the Prince of Wales and the German Emperor. From the first 
both men cordially detested one another. To the Kaiser his 
uncle was “the old peacock”; the Prince would have endorsed 
Sir William Harcourt’s view of his nephew as “a hothead who 
also seems to be a fool.” Sir Sidney Lee piles up a formidable 
and indeed unanswerable case against the Kaiser on the score of 
his duplicity, discourtesy and well-nigh incredible rashness. 
The responsibility of individuals is, however, a minor point as 
compared with the fact that under this system the personal 
antagonism of a pair of relatives has power to complicate the 
relations between two great peoples at a critical epoch in their 
history. Possibly the clash between England and Germany 
would not have been avoided even if the nephew had not kept 
his uncle late for a State dinner by refusing to abandon a race at 
Cowes, or had refrained in an nl oe to his army from alluding 
to the fact that William of Orange seized the English throne with 
the aid of German troops. That such absurd trifles should 
influence a political situation is not calculated, in spite of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s argument that the provocation was all on one side, 
to heighten popular appreciation of Royal diplomacy. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROPHET 


Richard Price: Philosopher and Apostle of Liberty. By Rotanp 
Tuomas. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Dr. Richard Price was once a great figure in the world’s 
affairs. The United States, still in the heat of their struggle 
with Great Britain, offered him American citizenship. The 
French National Assembly, on the morrow of the great Revolu- 
tion, paid him a deserved tribute. Edmund Burke was 
moved to write his “ Reflections” partly by indignant repudia- 
tion of Price’s famous Sermon, in which he upheld the principles 
of the Revolution in France and linked them in memory with 
the English Revolution of 1688. For his connection with these 
two great Revolutions—the French and the American—Price 
will always occupy a small corner in men’s memories. But 
he is remembered less for himself than as a quite minor actor 
whose words are the cue for the entry of greater persons on 
the stage. 

Yet Price is an interesting and significant figure, and a small 
book dealing wholly with his career was well worth writing. 
He and Priestley—Arian and Socinian respectively in their 
theological opinions—were the two most important progenitors 
of Unitarianism, and the best examples of the close connection 
between Liberal Nonconformity and Radical political thinking 
in the later eighteenth century. Price had a fine courage and 
honesty. Important as a political theorist—his treatises on 
Civil Liberty are among the best of eighteenth century political 
writings—he was still more important as a leader of practical 
political opinion who did not hesitate to apply his theories 
to events. His defence of the American Colonies was as 
vigorous as Tom Paine’s, and had far more influence on English 
opinion ; and his Sermon on the Love of Our Country, in which 
he upheld revolutionary France, was a most remarkable utter- 
ance for an old and tired man who had practically withdrawn 
from political affairs. 

Moreover, Price has another secure title to fame as the real 
founder of-life assurance on an actuarial basis. His works 
on the Expectations of Lives and on Reversionary Payments 
though later writers found many flaws in them, did effectively 
set going the science of actuarial calculation. Price was recog- 
nised in his day as a great financial authority. Pitt consulted 
him before establishing his Sinking Fund, and took only the 
worst part of his advice ; and his work on the National Debt, 
marred as it is by serious exaggerations, anticipated much of 
the thinking of later generations, and was only in part falsified 
by the vast accession of wealth during the Industrial Revolution. 

In short, Price was well worth writing about. Mr. Thomas, 
despite a tendency to convey to the reader irrelevant pieces 
of information about Welsh Nonconformity, to the exclusion 
of more important matter, has done his work competently, 
though in a somewhat pedestrian fashion. He does not give 
quite enough of the social background, or relate Price’s thinking 
clearly enough to that of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
But he has done a piece of work that wanted doing ; and many 
= of the eighteenth century will be glad to have his 

ook. 


MISS MITFORD 


The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. Selected by R. Brimitey 
JOHNSON. Lane. 6s. 


We are always grateful to those people who read through 
books of the size of Festus, which, like the diplodocus, are 


harmless but somewhat terrifying, copy out their representative 
passages, print these in comely little editions, and save us 
the trouble of reading the rest. Mr. Brimley Johnson has 
done us such a service in this excellent little volume, which is 
both internally and externally a “‘ handful of pleasant delights.” 
His choice of letters (designed to present a personality rather 
than an autobiography) is good; the book is well printed ; 
and the introduction, as one would expect from Mr. Johnson, 
is admirably written, scholarly, and without o’erflowing full. 

Miss Mitford is indeed one of the writers for whom this service 
is imperative. She ought to be read—not to read her is to 
miss one of the purest of pleasures—but few are those who have 
the time to read more than a fraction of her enormous output; 
nor is such vegetarian diet good for most of us except as a 
change. She wrote too much, though she is not to blame 
for that. She had to live; her graceless prodigal father would 
not die; and while he lived she had to write that he might 
spend the money that she made. It is a miracle that anything 
of what she wrote has survived at all; though it does not 
follow that we are to read the whole five volumes of Our Village, 
or her novels, or her tragedies. But we can read most of her 
letters; and in these few pages we have the best of them. 

It seems to us that while Our Village, or a quarter of it, 
can never lose its charm, the letters give us a higher opinion 
of Miss Mitford than those delightful sketches. We see here 
more independence and more intellectual power than one would 
expect to find. And this is particularly shown in her literary 
criticisms, which are scattered in profusion over these pages. 
There are, of course, “ signs of the times’ in her. She thought 
Colonel Gardiner more fool than knave; she declares that 
it is the privilege of man to govern and the happiness of 
woman to obey. She speaks of Jane Porter's “brilliant 
colouring,” and finds Wallace, in the Scottish Chiefs, almost 
the only novel-hero she can unaffectedly admire. Her worship 
of the painter Haydon would by itself settle her “ period.” 
But her boundless delight in Burns; her early discovery that 
Walter Scott was not exactly a great poet ; her perception that 
Falstaff was no true coward—and this though she had appa- 
rently never heard of Morgann’s Essay; her saying (in 1819) 
that Fanny Burney had talent but no taste, and stalked on 
the stilts of Johnson ; her quick intuition that Lamartine was 
a mere man of words: nay, her frank admission as to herself, 
that she had not the gifts for writing a novel; all these, to 
our mind, reveal a woman of very remarkable force and insight; 
and even when she is wrong she is wrong in an unimitative 
fashion. As to her affection—she loved her father, and shows 
her love in a hundred ways. But one is glad to detect here 
and there a touch of human malice, which often reminds us 
of Jane Austen ; in her descriptions, for example, of Coleridge’s 
discursive lectures, or of the pompous Valpy producing a 
Greek play at his school. Balzac is “‘a cockney Parisian” ; 
and the dandy who said “ he had an idea that Miss Mitford 
was bluish made ‘a very bold assertion.’”” One anecdote is 
characteristic. The Duke of Wellington had a chance of buying 
a piece of land that would have improved his estate out of 
knowledge. He refused; ‘ Strathfieldsaye was good enough 
for the Duchess.” 

It is curious to hear of a white cat, with one eye blue, that 
was as deaf as a post, and to remember that the same phenomenon 
is the subject of remark by no less a man than Darwin, in no 
less important a work than the Origin of Species. 

There is indeed much to interest in this unpretending book. 


CHINESE ART 


Chinese Art. An Introductory Review of Painting, Ceramics, 
Textiles, Bronzes, Sculpture, Jade, etc. By Rocer Fry, 
L. Brnyon, A. Kenprickx, B. Racxnam, W. P. YETTS, 
O. Stn and W. Winxworrs. Burlington Magazine 
Monograph. Batsford. 25s. 

The editor of the Burlington magazine tells us in his preface 
that the object of this book is to supply introductory infor- 
mation to “ intelligent readers who are not specialists.” On 
the whole this object has been very successfully accomplished ; 
but we cannot help feeling that Mr. Tatlock’s team has some- 
times got rather out of hand. Thus Mr. Binyon, a master in 
the art of popular summarising, produces an article which 
exactly corresponds to the editor’s avowed requirements ; 
whereas Major Yetts supplies a learned and, in its way, alto- 
gether admirable treatise which is, however, surely addressed 
to some one other than Mr. Tatlock’s “intelligent reader” ? 

Both Mr. Kendrick and Mr. Rackham are informative and 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
on PHILOSOPHY 


Oxford Lectures on Philosophy 


A volume of eight lectures, including those on “The 
Unknowable,” by J. SANTAYANA, and “ Scientific Method 
in Philosophy,” by the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
12s. 6d. net. 


In “ The World’s Manuals,” 2/6 net each. 


Ethics; An Historical Introduction 


By S. WARD. It is difficult to write upon the history of ethics; 
the philosopher, dealing with points of view, contingencies, and 
experiments, has few facts upon which all are agreed. But, 
after all, the history of philosophy is in itself a philosophy of a 
kind. With ten illustrations, 


Greek Philosophy; An Introduction 


By M. E. J. TAYLOR. This book is an attempt to meet the 
need of those who wish to know something about the aims of the 
Greek philosophers and the substance of their teaching, but who 
are repelled alike by the conciseness of the ordinary handbook 
and length and difficulty of larger and more learned works. 
With four illustrations. 


Modern Philosophy; An Introduction 


By C. E. M. JOAD. This volume aims at giving a short but 
a mg account of the most important developments in 
Modern Philosophy. The process of selection has been that of 
taking only those doctrines which pass the double test of being 
both important and distinctly modern. With 3 portraits. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A new volume by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


CHARLES DICKENS 


AND OTHER VICTORIANS 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
a 
Previous volumes 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 
Library edition. 6thimp. 10s. 6d. net 
Pocket edition. 2nd imp. 5s. net 


ON THE ART OF READING 
Library edition. 3rdimp. 15s. net 
Pocket edition. 5s. net 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


FIRST SERIES 
Library edition. 3rdimp. 14s. net 
Pocket edition. andimp. 5s. net 
SECOND SERIES 
Library edition. 2ndimp. 12s. 6d. net 


ADVENTURES IN CRIT- 
ICISM 


Pocket edition. 5s. net 
a 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Fetter Lane 
E.C. 4 
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STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—1!,000 different selected 
specimens dating from 1841 and including 6d., 1/-, 2 Rupees, 2/6, 
5/- and 10/- values on approval at $d, to 3d. each. 


CHEESEMAN, Philatelist, Watford. 








Commercial Year Book of the 
Soviet Union, 1925 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
LOUIS SEGAL and A. A. SANTALOV 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The book contains all the latest available information on 
Soviet Russia, its area, population, political organization, 
constitution, forei relations, agriculture, economic develop- 
ment, foreign trade, finance, customs tariff, transport facili- 
ties, co-operative movement, internal trade, labour. education, 
etc., etc., forming a reference book indispensable to all those 
trading with Russia or interested in the development of that 
country, 


“An invaluable collection of statistics and information.” 
j ' . —Daily Herald. 
“A very interesting volume containing a large quantity of 
valuable information.”—Financial News. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 Museum Street, W.C. I. 
































WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to get 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess i 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C. 1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
Somer may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
Treasurer. 





DAWN . 
FULFILLED 


ly C.A.NICHOLSON 
7/6 net 
Edwin Pugh 


The Bookman 
says: 
“A truly great book, which has only to be 
read to be recognised as worthy to rank 
among the finest novels of the twentieth 
century.” 


® 


Mrs. Nicholson has recently been awarded the 
place of honour in the Lyceum Club International 
Competition for her novel, “ Their Chosen People,” 
of which a popular edition will shortly be issued. 











At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & Co., Ltd., 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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sufficiently elementary; but the latter’s choice of plates is 
perhaps not wholly satisfactory. It was no doubt the fear of 
leaving any style or phase unrepresented which led him to 
include illustrations which can only be described as unnecessarily 
ugly. Prof. Sirén, who treats of sculpture, is not even repre- 
sentative in his choice. What can be said of a popular article 
on Chinese sculpture that omits all reference to the famous 
reliefs of the Emperor T’ai Tsung’s chargers? These pieces, 
together with the stone lion formerly in M. Vignier’s possession, 
are surely among the admitted masterpieces of Chinese art. 
To omit them is like writing a history of English literature 
without mentioning Shakespeare or Dryden. Instead he 
gives us an almost unleavened mass of Buddhist sculpture, 
each piece no doubt typical of its period, but some of it dis- 
tinctly mediocre in quality. Was it necessary, merely for the 
sake of “ roping in” the Ming dynasty to illustrate a work so 
trivial as the Bodhisattva of Plate 13? There are, of course, 
exceptions, such as the cross-legged Buddha of Plate 7 and the 
magnificent winged lion of Plate 3, which every one will enjoy. 
Many of the earlier pieces are interesting, but chiefly as docu- 
ments; that is to say, they concern the specialist rather than 
the general reader. On p. 48 Prof. Sirén says: ‘* It has often 
been pointed out that Chinese poetry ... begins with the 
Han dynasty” Here there must be a misprint; but if we 
substitute ‘‘ pottery” for ‘‘ poetry,” the statement remains 
equally absurd, and is at variance with what Major Yetts writes 
elsewhere in the book. 

There are a number of useful maps, tables, etc. The numerous 
half-tones are good; of coloured illustrations the best that 
can be hoped for is that they should not be numerous, and this 
condition is here fulfilled. ‘The wise decision to include dealers’ 
advertisements has made it possible to publish the book at a 
very low price. 

Finally Mr. Roger Fry’s introduction is excellent and there is 
not one word in it which (except as regards spelling) we would 
wish to alter. We must, however take exception to his lettering 
of Plate 2. The attitude with palms pressed together, familiar 
to Mr. Fry as the mudra of Christian prayer, has a totally different 
signification in Buddhism. 


HIDDEN IRELAND 


The Hidden Ireland. By Danret Corkery. M. H. Gill. 12s. 6d. 
Gaelic literature having remained a rich field for grammarian 

and scholar, the Irish literary renaissance was fertilised only by 
folk-song and early saga. Those who are interested in the actual 
facts of Celtic imagination rather than in the vague theories 
derived from Matthew Arnold will find in this pioneer study of 
Gaelic poetry and life in Munster during the eighteenth century, 
written with fine enthusiasm and literary intuition, many pure- 
cold springs of delight. The dark social and economic conditions 
during that period are familiar to readers of Lecky; the hidden 
imaginative life of the Gaelic decline is revealed here, with great 
thoroughness. Irish poetry was social, not individual; the great 
bardie system, formidable in its day, passed with its patrons, 
after the Flight of the Wild Geese, yet the poets kept up the 
traditions of the old colleges of their art, and, though peasants 
externally, were literary men and would have regarded a folk 
singer, such as Burns, with hereditary disdain. They lamented a 
nobility gone, “‘men to whom hard poems were no perplexity, 
that gathering worthy of love, dark verse was to them no 
darkness.” They retained an imaginative rank ; as the poor 
labourer, Owen Rua O'Sullivan, says: 

At the close of day, should my limbs be tired or sore 

And the steward gibe that my spade-work is nothing worth, 

Gently I'll speak of Death’s adventurous ways 

Or of Grecian battles in Troy, where princes fell ! 
Though written in the new musical modes which were probably 
first introduced by the Gaelic poets of Scotland, their poems, 
intricate in assonance, have “ close-knit science.”” The Gael, as 
Mr. Corkery remarks, had an academic mind, and was formal in 
tendency. Much of this verse, being hereditary in craft, must 
appear to us stereotyped and less natural than folk poetry, but 
at its best it reveals a new field of image and thought, and an 
almost medixval directness of vision. Even in conventional 
religious poems, we find a forgotten quality—* the tree of lights and 
erystal of Christianity, the glow and precious lantern of the sky, 
the sunny chamber in the House of Glory.”” These poetic schools, 
in their decline, yet had the vitality to produce a new typical 
art-form, the Aisling or Vision. In this allegory of the Jacobite 
cause the formula was constant. The “sky-woman.” or Erin, 


Whose ringietted luxuriant locks like gold 
Went down, torch-like, to her feet, 





appeared to the poet in sleep and foretold the triumph of the 
“ King’s son.” On that frame the poets wove intricate, varied 
patterns of sound that cannot be conveyed into a more con- 
sonantal language. 

Mr. Corkery studies in detail the elegies, lyrics and satires of 
Egan O’Rahilly, of O’Sullivan, who released a flood of rich, allitera- 
tive language that might be called Swinburnian, the mock-heroic 
poems of Merriman and Mac Con Mara (famous for “ The Fair 
Hills of Holy Ireland ”’), Michael Comyn and many more, thereby 
revealing a poetry, fertile in its decline. stylistic, native, romantic 
and untouched by the pseudo-classical art-forms which the 
Renaissance gave to Europe. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Instinct, Intelligence, and Character. An Educational Psychology. 
By Goprrey H. Tuomson, D.Sc., Ph.D. Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d. 

Title and sub-title of this book are alike misleading. The one 
suggests (what will not be found) a systematic enquiry into the nature 
of “Instinct, Intelligence and Character,” the other disguises the fact 
that Professor Thomson’s approach to his subject is biological; both 
obscure the scope and the merits of an interesting work. Professor 
Thomson’s contention is that man’s superiority lies in the vagueness 
of his instincts; he is able to vary almost infinitely his response to a 
given situation, and to work out in imagination the consequences of 
alternative actions before committing himself to actual muscular 
behaviour, whereas lower organisms are confined to a series of auto- 
matic and unvarying reactions. Inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics would thus be a retrograde step, because a species with fixed in- 
herited habits would be indistinguishable from a species with rigid, 
unalterable instincts. Both would be unable to learn, and if their 
environment changed they would be left like sundials in the shade, 
desolate and us less. 

The treatment of intelligence is less satisfactory. Professor Thomson 
leaves us in doubt whether “general ability” is a central capacity 
manifesting itself in different modes or whether what we call general 
ability is a mere name for the sum of various component factors. He 
seems to incline to the latter view. But it is the passages on Character 
that are the most disquieting. ‘A certain type of character can 
almost be guaranteed by a school if it has its pupils long enough, but 
not a level of intelligence.” This, almost the last sentence, strikes a 
cold chill. Perhaps we might guess, even before looking at the Preface, 
that this book was written as lectures in America ? 


Concerning the Nature of Things. By Sir Witit1am Brace. Bell. 
7s. 6d. 

These lectures by the director-of the Royal Institution are a pattern 
of lucid exposition. There are many good books of the same kind— 
notably Mr. Bertrand Russell’s A BC of Atoms—but no writer of a 
popular scientific work has had Sir William Bragg’s success in explaining 
the spatial arrangement of atoms and molecules in a substance, and the 
way in which this arrangement determines whether the substance is 
to be a gas, a liquid or a crystal. Perhaps the one danger of the book 
is lest the numerous diagrams in which atoms are represented by 
wooden spheres inculcate in the unwary too materialistic a conception 
of matter. 


The Royal Martyr. By C. W. Corr. Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. 

When a book is called The Royal Martyr, and is dedicated to the 
President of the Royal Martyr Church Union, and of the Royalist 
Association, and when among the list of authorities which precedes 
the text such works as the Encycloprdia Britannica and Acland and 
Ransome’s IJandbook in Outline of the Political History of England 
are included, and when the page references mention Hume's History, 
and Disraeli’s Commentaries, as sources for the events related, one 
does not expect very much. Still, if another popular history of 
Charles I. was to be written, there is something to be said for this 
one. The author’s interest in the subject, though it has not carried 
him very far into the materials for its study, is genuine enough, and 
he has the art of telling a detailed story in a way that carries the 
reader along with him. Moreover, when an original authority has 
come to his notice he quotes fromit boldly and at length. Thus he prints 
several pages from Laud’s Diary, and takes from Mr. Fea’s Memoirs 
of the Martyr King several long quotations from Sir Thomas Herbert. 
In fact, whenever the well-known secondary authorities quote largely 
from originals Mr. Coit is apt to reproduce them verbatim, and in the 
Appendix he gives from Halliwell’s Letters of the Kings of England 
several of those written by Charles. 

On the other hand, Mr. Coit cannot be said to deal very effectively 
with the awkward episodes of Charles’s life, such as his signing of Straf- 
ford’s death warrant—‘‘ Meanwhile, the London mob raged around 
Whitehall, clamouring for Strafford’s execution, and mingling with 
their cries threats of vengeance upon the Queen, if their prey escape 
them. The King. who himself knew no fear, was alarmed for the 
personal safety of his wife.’ And so on. This corner once turned, 
however, Mr. Coit has no difficulty in bringing out Charles’s personal 
dignity and his devotion to the Church of England, his patience and 
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Present and Pressing 


PROBLEMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CHURCH ARMY iis striving throughout the land to 
aid, by personal help and individual interest, some who suffer 
most or who are dite in life's stream. 


HOUSING 


Under the name of Church Army Housing, Ltd., this 
problem is being tackled—principally as an — in terms 
of bricks and mortar. Gifts of or totalling £300 ensure the 
building of one house to let to an overcrowded large family 
at 7/6 weekly, plus rates. Information gladly forwarded. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Ex-Service men suffer much by the problems above men- 
tioned. The Church Army gives special consideration to 
ex-Service men by conducting industries and by giving pre- 
ference in the Housing Scheme. 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The problem of idle hands and idle lands should, to some 
extent, solve each other. The Church Army has a well- 
conceived scheme of Overseas Settlement and Welfare. 
Ex-Service men have special consideration. 


To aid this and other branches of national import—helping 
prisoners and ex-prisoners, temperance work by the 
counter-attractions of clubs and social centres, domestic 
service training, and so on—cheques should be sent to 


Preb. CARLILE, D.D., crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 








L BRYANSTON STREET, W. 1. , 





A Valet 


Without Wages 


By payment of a small 
fixed sum you can have 
your clothes cared for and 
kept in perfect condition by 
methods immeasurably superior 
to any that could be employed 
by a personal valet. Our Valet 
Service is both an economy and 
a luxury. 


We shall be glad to send you detailed 
particulars of this service explaining its 
many advantages and showing how to 
save nearly 50% off our usual charges. 


Achille Serre : 


Head Office and Works: A 
Hackney Wick, London, E, 2, 
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ART GALLERIES 


ANSARD GALLERY. Exhibition of the work of the members 
of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild. 
Open daily, ro till 6, until March 28th. Admission free. 
HEAL AND Son, LtpD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 








THE 


Water-Colours of Spanish Landscapes, 
By WYNDH M TRYON. 
Exhibition open till April 9th, ro—5. Saturdays, ro—1. 


THEATRE 


HE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 
Next Production, April sth and 6th. 
“ THE COLONNADE,” by STARK YOUNG. 
Admission by membership (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). Annual 
subscriptions {2 2s., {1 1s., and ros. 6d. 
Apply to the Secretary, at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 











OOKS.—Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, 
£2 2s.; Burton’s Il Pentameronc ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s. ; 
Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, £3 108. ; Pickwick Papers, 
illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 1st Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 
1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Valentine Vox, 1840, rst Edition, 35s. ; Fox-Davies’ 
Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 14s.; De La Mare, The Three Mulla-Mulgars, 
ist Edition, as new, 11s. Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, {7 108. ; 
Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edition de I,uxe, 12 vols., 
illustrated, in English, {5 10s.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, £2 108. ; 
Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, 
£3 38.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with ivscription, 
“ Robert Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," {21 ; Balfour's Life of Steven- 
son, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 2s., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf 
gilt, {2 10s., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, {3 108. Bradbury's 
History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38. ; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 
1914, £8 10s.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; 
Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, The 
Sphinn, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, 
ius. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar 
Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, 1st 
Edition, 1899, {2 10s.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. : 
Berit; sArabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
ngham. 


Boevk BARGAINS. — Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, fot ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 73. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 








Health by natural methods 


Doctors everywhere are turning to natural means to secure health, and 
the first treatment in most complaints is the elimination of poisonous 
secretions in the system. 
It is the experience of medical men that no d dici 
the same manner or so efficiently as Nature's own laboratory. 
“Mira” Natural Spring Waters are supplied in three strengths, each 
particularly suitable for the disorders named below. 

Ask your Chemist or send 1/6 for sample bottle, post free. 

State kind required. 


“MIRA” MEDICINAL 

(green label) for ons a BABY LAXA- 

; on ti ee constipation, gout, gravel, mauve label) jor 

o ~~ y ann ny ne gastric catarrh, obesity, constipation, colicky pains, 

troubles, etc . per gall-stones, liver com- feverishness during teeth- 

bettie. . plaints, under medical ing, etc. 2/6 per bottie. 
° advice. 2/9 per bottle. 


H } 

! Direct from} 

: the Springs. 

; Guaranteed 

: m 


’ 
’ 
pure. British } 


acts in 





“MIRA” APERIENT 
(orange label) for consti- 


Netural { NATURAL 


WATERS METHODS. 


Write for 
; interesting 


Strengths | Bookie post 
: free. 


owned. 


EVERETT & CO. (Dept. LM), 5 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 
eee Oe 











LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Eeseys, Music and to Mr. Argtsur STOCEWRLL, Cees, op Ludgate 
Hill, Londen 9 No reading fees. Typing unessential Eetatii«h Ref, 














ACROSS ALL NATIONAL FRONTIERS to report the work, ideals, 
spirit, outiook, of students everywhere, is the task of VOX 
STUDENTIUM: THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT MAGAZINE, 
16 Bvd des Philosophes, Geneva (Editor: Donald Grant, M.A.). Material 
drawn from 30 different countries upon Race, Youth, Education, Univer- 
sities, Sport, Internationa! Affairs, etc. FORTHCOMING ARTICLES: 
Canadian Students aod British Empire; Grundtvig of Deaomart,; Citizen- 
ship of To-day; New Culture in China; “ Daedalus, Tantalus, Icarus “; 
Task of University: Personalities. Books reviewed by authorities in vari- 
ous lands. SUBSCRIPTION: 2/6, to Mrs. Frazer, Hinlopen, Avenue 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex; or to Vox Studentium, Geneva. 


















lf you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falle 


"eae pec ee eR ESE cE 
a upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 


— your wife and family. 
cI PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
+ LIFE POLICY and » FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E-C. 1. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, TD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russel) Street, London, WC.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bed Breakf: and Attend from 8s 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
en application Telegrams ‘“ Thackeray, London” Telephone Museum 1230 


H OTEI, CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
Recently redecorated and 

Gas fires and telephones in 

Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 

Telephone » 














facing seuth. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. 
beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house 
al) bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift 
or from 4¢ guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas (double), trelneive 
Paddington %o83. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 


—Mrs H. Rocers’ (Cookery Diploma.) 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire In 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Applv Vise K MM. ELLIS 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House, 


Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs Wynwna. 








Al) bedroouis, b. and c, 


RIGHTON.— boarding Estabhshment 
Write for tariff.— 


water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet 
Mr and Mrs Massineaanm, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 45s. Write for 

Prospectns.—Littledean Honse, Littledean, Glos 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—Rooms or Board Residence offered in 
Farmhouse in Gloucestershire. Three gs. per week, inclusive.—Box 70, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Oueen Street, Kingswav, London, WC. 2. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


~ views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins.from Lucerne. Terms, from 7s. a day. 


TO BE LET 
ASLEMERE (near) ; 600 ft. up. Furnished House to let summer 


months, possibly longer. Large living, three bedrooms, bath, modern sanita- 
tion, electric light, main water, telephone, garage, 1} acre garden.—Morison, 
Little Holt. Kingsley Green, Haslemere. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al! private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


MALL FLAT to let furnished, Chelsea, telephone, restaurant, 
daily service available, suit two, 48s. per week. To view, apply R. WALKER, 
113 Elm Park Mansions, S.W. ro. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Quantock 
House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed sitting rooms, constant hot water, 
gas fires, g od cuisine, partial board ; Oxford Street 30 minutes, (Speed- 

well 2680). 


} WO beautifully furnished rooms in lady’s flat. Use kitchen, 
bathroom. Thoroughly convenient; lift, "buses. Two guineas weekly.— 
9 Woburn Mansions, Francis Street, W.C. 1. 
































OARD RESIDENCE on Chiltern Hills. Week-ends or other- 
wise. Ideal spot. Quiet and comfy.—Box 68, NEw STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ROFESSIONAL Woman with House facing Hampstead Heath 
would like one or two others as paying guests from May 8th. 1 arge bedroom, 
gas-fires, telephone, electric light. Use of separate sitting-rooms; separate 

evening meal; 3 gs., or if lunchiag out, 24 gs.— Write Box 75, New STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


’ Chg ie 36, desires Post Organising Secretary or similar 


capacity. All-round experience.— Box 370, c/o Aldridge’s Advertising Service, 

















26 Paternoster Row, F.C. 4. 
) OMAN GRADUATE seeks responsible post, London ; adminis- 
trative or secretarial. Varied experience, social, literary, pul lic health, etc.— 


Write Box 77, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.c. 2. 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITICNS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 

Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘“‘ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full detaile —“ Ratwrow " Potrery Co. Dent +7, Lindfield. Snecee 


By anyone recommend good rooms or reasonable hotel, South- 


east Kent ?—Box 74, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 


EAL HARRIS.—LeEwis AND 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NFEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 
BAKN TU WRITE aArtites and Sturies Earp while learning. 
Tihustrated Booklet free.— Regent Institute, 13) Victories St., London, 8 W. 1. 








OOD Printing is GOOD Printing ! 
Why not publish your own writings ?—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write Osrornes, 27 Fastcastle Street, London, W ir 


TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 


Descriptive Price List free, or send 





from 2 gns.— 





REAL SAVING.—We 


Costumes, etc... guaranteed as new. 


garments tor [ree estimate, or we collect.—-LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 
16 Chardmore Road, N.16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 


persistence, and the popularity which his misfortunes brought him. 
He concludes his narrative by quoting from Sir Henry Halford’s 
account of the opening of Charles’s tomb in 1813 in the presence of the 
Prince Regent, when the body was found with the pointed beard still 
preserved, and the fourth cervical vertebra “ cut through its substance 
transversely, leaving the surfaces of the divided portions perfectly 
smooth and even.” What thoughts, if any, passed through the mind 
of the future George IV. on this occasion have not been recorded. 


Beggars of Life. By Jim Tutty. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Mr. Tully tells us in this book some of his experiences as a young 
** hobo ”—which is American for “tramp.” The difference between 
a tramp and a hobo is that a tramp usually walks whilst a hobo 
invariably rides by train—not in passenger coaches, of course, but 
in empty freight cars or on some roof or iron ladder or sometimes 
even underneath the train on frames and axles. By such means a 
hobo, if he has courage and strength and luck, may travel from one 
end of the States to the other in a week or two. The great distances 
from town to town in America made it inevitable, we suppose, that 
workshy wanderers should take to hoboing instead of tramping, 
but to judge by Mr. Tully’s description it is a very inferior method of 
doing nothing. Nothing could be duller than the life which Mr, 
Tully apparently lead for some years beginning at the age of fifteen. 
There were exciting moments, of course, jumping on and off moving 
trains, fighting or eluding detectives, and so on. But even over such 
incidents, as Mr. Tully records them, there is an air of sordid gloom, 
He often uses the word “wander-lust,” and other similar phrases, 
but he never makes us feel it, or even feel that he felt it. Indeed, in 
one passage he tells us that the seven weeks he spent in a Chicago 
hospital (with typhoid) were ‘‘the very happiest in my life.”” Possibly, 
however, it is Mr. Tully’s lack of any very marked power of vivid 
description which prevents us from sharing his appreciation of the 
attractions of hoboing. At any rate this book might safely be put 
in the hands of the most adventurous of young readers without much 
fear of his being tempted to emulate Mr. Tully’s exploits. 


The Last of the Biffins. By Harry Granam. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Cast in the torm of biography, with a portentous preface anda 
burlesque index, this sequel to Captain Graham’s Biffin and His 
Circle deals with Reginald Drake Biffin in Australia, on his Kangaroo 
farm, and in England, as a just and only just over-aged valetudinurian, 
during the war years. As a parody of an all too-common variety of 
biography the book has its points, for there is a mock solemnity 
in the narration of unimportant events that often recalls the real 
thing ; but the descriptions of some of the more blatant war activities 
of Biffin’s friends and acquaintances are perhaps the best things in 
the book, so blandly devastating is their irony. Occasionally the 
narrative drags, and often the burlesque lapses into buffoonery, 
but there is generally enough playful malice to a chapter to keep 
a lover of parody mildly amused. As for the book’s more rollicking 
humours, its practical jokes reminiscent of the harlequinade, even they 
may set unsophisticated tables on a roar. You never know. 


Upstairs. By Mrs. Victor Rickarp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

On a night in April strange things happen at No. 48, Hamilton 
Street, Chelsea, where lives, apparently alone, with but one servant, 
a Mrs. Rupert Chance. It happens that night that there are two 
accidental watchers in a house opposite, one a retired Gold-Coast 
official nursing a wounded leg, and the other a middle-aged lady 
unable to sleep, and this is what they see. A young man, hastily 
approaches No. 48, enters with a latchkey, and closes the door behind 
him. Presently a car drives up, in which are Mrs. Chance and @ 
male compamion, who helps her out and, while she opens the door, 
speaks to the chauffeur. Mrs. Chance returns to her companion 
hurriedly and evidently tries to persuade him not to come in, he, as 
evidently, insists, and they enter, banging the door behind them, 
The car waits. Thus much both the watchers see. Thereafter, 
it is the middle-aged lady alone who reports. Unable to sleep, 
she returns later to the window. The car has gone, and she hears & 
cry for help, and twice “My God!” Later the lady sees the vicar 
of the neighbouring church come out of No. 47, where he has been 
visiting a dying parishioner, and as he passes No. 48, the door opens 
and Mrs. Chance stands there, she speaks to the vicar, who enters, 
and a little later comes out aguin, agitated, and walks away. And 
that is the end. The reader presently hears that a well-known business 
baronet visited Mrs. Chance that evening and did not return home. 
For many days he is missing, and on the evening he does return 
he is murdered in his study. Where has he been and why? That 
is the mystery, and a very well-plotted mystery it is. 


Commercial Year-Book of the Soviet Union, 1925. Compiled and 
edited by Louis Secar, Ph.D., M.A., and A. A. SANTALOV 
(Graduate in Economics and Law, Moscow University). Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

The main purpose of this book is “to satisfy a long-felt want 
among business men, both in Great Britain and America, for 3 
reference book contuining information about agriculture, industry, 
foreign trade, finance, etc., of the U.S.S.R.” Besides the full chapters 
dealing with those subjects, however, it includes a good deal of 
matter about political organisation, foreign relations, education 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CITY OF LONDON FLECTRIC 
LIGHTING CO. 


DETAILS OF THE AGREEMENTS. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. . 

Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, chairman of the company, presided, and, 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that they 
must own to some slight disappointment that they were not able 
to say that {the Bill they were promoting in Parliament had been 
finally passed. It passed the House of Lords last year and received 
second reading in the House of Commons on February roth this year 
by a majority of 177, and probably before the end of this week it 
would be before a Committee of the House of Commons. That 
was all he could say about that matter at present. 

Proceeding to refer to the accounts, he said the board were able 
to make the same distribution on the Ordinary shares as for 1922 
and 1923—15 per cent.—and to raise their carry forward by £37,396. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the formal 
business was duly transacted. 


THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 

The Chairman went on to propose a resolution approving two 
agreements scheduled to the ndon Electricity Supply (No. 1) 
Bill and authorising the directors to take such action in connection 
with the Bill as they might consider desirable. He said that the 
first agreement was the one dealt with at some length last year, and 
which was then in course of negotiation between their group of com- 
panies and the London County Council. After difficult and protracted 
negotiations it had been signed on May 29, and was now scheduled 
to their Bill before Parliament. Under it the companies undertook 
to support the establishment of a joint electricity authority for 
London and the home counties under an order of the Electricity 
Commissioners. The London County Council on their part undertook 
not to oppose the Bill, which removed the restrictions which at 
present prevented their combining or amalgamating. The powers 
of purchase which the London County Council at present possessed 
over the undertaking, and which were exercisable in the case of this 
company in 1932, were transferred to the Joint Electricity Authority 
and postponed until 1971. 

The terms of transfer and of purchase by the Joint Electricity 
Authority in 1971 had been very carefully thought out. They sub- 
stituted for the somewhat indefinite terms of the Act of 1888 definite 
terms which were considered fair in the interests both of the share- 
holders and of the purchasing authority. He had been able to tell 
them that much last year, but the details of the sliding scale—which 
was the price the company paid for their extension of tenure—were 
still under negotiation at that time. The sliding scale had been 
agreed, and he would indicate its main provisions. 

THE SLIDING SCALE AGREEMENT. 

As to capital, the physical assets at the date of the establishment 
of the Authority were, at a value to be determined by the Authority 
or, in the event of disagreement, by the Electricity Commissioners, 
to be redeemed by a sinking fund which would amount to their 
value in 1971. Assets purchased after the establishment of the 
Authority would be redeemed by a sinking fund in periods to be 
fixed by the Electricity Commissioners, and any balance of their 
cost remaining unprovided for in 1971 would be paid over in cash 
by the Authority. 

As to dividend, up to 1932 that was to be stabilised at 15 per 
cent., the amount paid in 1922. After 1932 the dividend was to 
be reduced to 7 per cent., and 7 per cent. was also to be allowed on 
all capitalised reserves. The companies were left at liberty to 
capitalise their ‘‘ free reserves "’—i.e., such portion of their reserves 
as was not required to write down their physical assets to the value 
agreed. There was a provision that in the case of this company 
£350,000 at least of their reserves at December 31st, 1924, should 
be regarded as available for capitalisation. 

It must be remembered, however, that no more than {120,000 
might be distributed annually on the Ordinary shares—except any 
extra earned as their share of ‘‘ consumers’ benefit "—up to 1932. 
Thus, supposing that during the current year they were to capitalise 
£400,000 of their reserves, it would raise their Ordinary share capital 
to {1,200,000, and the £120,000, which they were entitled to distri- 
bute, would give a dividend of 10 per cent. on that amount. After 
1932, when only 7 per cent. was permissible, they would require 
to have capitalised rather over {900,000 if, apart from their share 
of consumers’ benefit, they were to maintain the same distribution. 


STANDARD PRICE AND CONSUMERS’ BENEFIT. 

The sliding scale provided for the fixing of a standard price calcu- 
lated to furnish profits sufficient to provide for interest on loans 
and debentures, dividend on Preference shares, standard dividend 
on Ordinary shares, and all the usual outgoings. Should the amount 
charged to consumers be less than the standard price, the difference 
was called ‘‘ consumers’ benefit,’’ and the shareholders were to be 
entitled to a sum in addition to their standard dividend equal to 
one-sixth of such benefit. The employees were also entitled to a 
Similar benefit under a co-partnership scheme. After 1932 the 
Standard price would be revised in accordance with the conditions 
then obtaining. 

The second agreement was with the County of London, South 
London, and South Metropolitan Companies, with the object of 
centralising their generating resources. 
The resolution was carried unanimously 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.— Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Ed i J and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, 

Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINURE, DENMARK.— 
Special Ceurses arranged for English men and women trom May to July ; 
lovely country; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINcIPaL. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A,; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Lawrence 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 

















IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET. WC. 1 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY Courses in Arts, SCIENCE. MEDICINE aND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students,— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


SCHOOLS 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing 
South coast air.—Principal, Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Small Finishing School, with exceptional ad vantages for Modera Languages and 
acqguisition of genera) knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 guineas @ 

year.— Miss NEUMANN (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret's School, Harrow). 


ALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton Coliege, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School ts to 

develop the character, intellect and bealthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 

tuctical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 

ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Zurhythmics, 

Blocution, Dancing, ae 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

= level and is on gravel soil. The bouse is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
5 acres 




















SCHUUL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV SDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for « limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Ful) particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE 





OKRVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS op sea coast tn beautiful Gower: Peninsula. New 
educationa) ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

eww Marcarst L. MiTcHett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsom 
-R.A.M. 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
Buarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Preparator 
School age) Ao all round education is given in general subjects while 

as | feature is made of craft work and open airs life, including gardening, campi 
and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natur 
instinct for happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JounsTron, 
B.A, (Lond.) 








HE GARDEN SCHUUOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on satura) lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individua! time-tables. eparation fos 

Matriculation o: Respunsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dailcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
trom 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and Miss J. S. ManrviLie, 


HE CHILI)REN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa) Boarding School fos 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

individua! development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 


LBKBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BUYS AND GIRLS.— 
Applv Mrs. RB. M Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8 W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taeopora E. CLARK 





HANTKY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterprook Hicks, B.Sc., London 
A 20ND EPP CATION FOR GIRLS PROM & To 18 VRARS OF “GR. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. EpucationaL Apver- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of Is. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 
Please address al! communications to The Manager, Nrw 
STaTRSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lonion, W.C.2. 
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and co-operative and labour questions ; so that it becomes in effect 
a sort of Russian “ Whitaker.”” We cannot, of course, vouch for 
the accuracy of every statement in it; but we see no ground for 
believing that it is not honestly done. It should certainly be valuable 
as well as interesting to all who are concerned in Anglo-Russian 
trade. That trade, relatively small though it is at present, is by 
no means negligible, as the figures of imports and exports show. 
Great Britain, in fact, stands second only to Germany both as 
importer to and exporter from the Soviet Union. There is no 
valid reason why she should not stand first. 


The Elements of Railway Economics. By Sir W. M. AcKkworTH 
and W. T. SterHenson. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Sir W. M. Ackworth’s Railway Economics has been a standard 
book for many years. But the War and the Railways Act of 1921 
have made all earlier manuals out of date. Consequently, we have 
this handy and cheap revised volume embodying the later develop- 
ments. It is clear, concise, and well illustrated with figures. Anyone 
who wants to talk intelligently about such problems as railway rates 
or wages, or the wider question of railway nationalisation, should 
certainly read it. 


THE CITY 


NE feels in the City a certain uneasiness, without being 
able precisely to determine the cause. Possibly the effects 
of the rise in the Bank Rate are responsible for the falling 

off in business. This does not mean that there is o scarcity of 
money for investment ; some new issues are being taken up 
readily, but the dominant motive in the minds of the investing 
public at the moment appears to be “ Safety First.” The 
embargo on foreign loans is being lifted to permit of the issue of 
a 7 per cent. loan for the City of Danzig, which is to be issued 
under the aegis of the League of Nations. It is not, however, true 
that the next loan to be issued under the auspices of that body 
is to be secured upon a crystal palace to be erected on the Riff 
frontier and a skyscraper hotel on the crater of Vesuvius! If I 
were going in for any of these reconstruction loans, I would select 
the Hungarian 74 per cent. purchasable at about 832, which 
gives the highest yield of the lot. If anything bad happens in 
Central Europe, all these loans will be affected, and the Hun- 
garian Loan is, if anything, better secured than the others. 


x * * 


Rubber steadily pursues the course so often predicted here, 
and it will soon be difficult to pick up shares at reasonable prices. 
Another sort of company which has made a remarkable, but not 
unforeseen recovery, is Provincial Cinematograph Theatres. 
The report for the year ended January 31st, 1925, shows a net 
profit of £231,496, as compared with £146,433 for the previous 
year, and £49,907 for the year before that. After paying divi- 
dends of 7} per cent. on the preference shares and the preferred 
ordinary, 7} per cent. is paid on £384,774 of “* A” ordinary, and 
3} per cent. on the £165,226 of “ B” ordinary, £20,000 is added 
to the reserve, which now stands at £60,000 and £56,976 is carried 
forward. The company has added eight theatres to its chain 
during the year without making any issue of fresh capital. The 
74 per cent. preferred ordinary, which were recommended in 
these notes on May 3rd last at 12s. 9d. are now 15s. 9d., and are 
still two or three shillings below their value. The most attractive 
of the company’s shares, however, is now the “ B ” 7} per cent. 
cumulative preference, for there are only £100,000 of 73 per cent. 
‘““A” preference in front of them (there are no debentures), 
while 7} per cent. is being paid on £1,000,000 of preferred 
ordinary, and dividends, as already mentioned, on £500,000 of 
ordinary, ranking behind them. If these preference shares can 
be picked up anywhere near their present quotation of 19s. 3d., 
which carries six months’ dividend, payable May 1st, they should 
be well worth buying. 

* Ok 

A feature of the past eighteen months has been the creation 
of a number of investment trust companies and additional issues 
of capital by existing concerns of this description. During the 
period named something like sixty or seventy millions have been 
subscribed for this purpose. Probably the explanation of this 
activity in investment trusts is to be found in the fact that the 
present state of the world offers attractive opportunities for the 
making of investments, but it is strange that until about two 
years ago there had not been a new investment trust for some 
decades. Yet, the demand for investment trust stocks was such 
that in almost every case there was a waiting list for the deferred 
or ordinary stock, when any came into the market ; perhaps the 
explanation is that there is not much “ plunder” in the way of 
promotion profits in connection with these companies, and so 
long as the public is willing to pay millions for goodwill alone, it 


is more profitable to company promoters to pocket part of these 
millions than to create investment trusts, which call for expert 
skilled management. The recent growth of these trusts suggests 
that increasing numbers of people are realising that the invest- 
ment of money is a skilled profession, and that they are likely 
to do better by confiding the task to experts; this is what a man 
does when he insures his life, for he hands over so much of his 
capital or income to an insurance office to be invested. Every 
concern called a trust is not, however, an investment trust in the 
true sense ; many a finance company calls itself a trust without 
coming strictly under that definition. 
* * * 


An investment trust is a company which is formed for the col- 
lective investment of its shareholders’ capital, and it receives 
concessions from the Inland Revenue in the shape of exemption 
from income tax on profits arising from the sale of investments, 
provided it binds itself not to distribute any such profits. In 
other words, it pays tax only on its income, and distributes divi- 
dends only out of income, placing all profits on sales to reserve, 
the income from which, however, is taxed, and may be distri- 
buted to the shareholders. The high dividends paid by some of 
the investment trusts on their ordinary or deferred stocks must 
not be taken as indicating that a similar rate of interest is earned 
on the entire capital. Such high dividends are obtained by paying 
a lower rate upon other portions of the capital. For instance, 
the Anglo-Celtic Trust, the prospectus of which was issued last 
Monday, and which was immediately over-subscribed, an- 
nounced that every £10 share, when paid up, would be divided 
into £6 of 5 per cent. preferred stock, and £4 of ordinary stock ; 
and Scottish United Investors, Ltd., another recently formed 
investment trust, on the same day advertised for public informa- 
tion particulars of an issue of 5 per cent. debenture stock which 
it had evidently been able to place privately at 97}, less half per 
cent. brokerage. One of the secrets of successful investment is, 
of course, to borrow money at one rate and to employ it at a 
higher rate. The banks found this out long ago, and now through 
the investment trusts, a larger number of private investors are 
making the same discovery. A. Emi DAvIEs. 





THE 


LONDON eee Ena OF ACCOUNTANTS 
imited by Guarantee). 


EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1925, 


The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 
Association :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 2nd and 3rd. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 2nd and 3rd. 
FINAL EXAMINATION 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 
Each examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
EXAMINATION CENTRES 


LONDON DUBLIN PLYMOUTH 
GLASGOW LEEDS PORTSMOUTH 
EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD NORWICH 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL HULL 
BELFAST CARDIFF BRIGHTON 
CORK BRISTOL 


Persons desiring to present themselves for examination must give 
notice to the Council not later than April 1st, 1925. Full particulars 
and forms of entry may be obtained from the ant Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, 


March, 1925. Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRIT ING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING RTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

reporters available for every c > oe of at ay Temporary 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 











A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly ty typed & ed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxkgr, 16 Buckingham Place fton, B 


a 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 


POSTAL SCORPION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regu and early delivery. 


One Year, free... ose ooo es 308. Od. 
Six —_. » oe eco ooo ose ~ > 


Three 
Address : Tus” MaxAcrn, Naw “Srareswin, “10 Great PS, 
Kingeway, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
$ The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to deal in the Shares now offered 
; will be applied for in due course. 
y The Subscription Lists will close on or before Tuesday, the 31st of March, 1925, 
TD 











-|| REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
-|| INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


S Cncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917). 


’ ' CAPITAL 

‘ Authorised - - - £150,000 

‘ in Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 

f Issued £56,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 

- Offer of 94,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 2ls. 


Payable as follows :— 


. On Application including the premium of 1s. per share. 2s. On Ist July, 1925 ee ‘oe aa 4s. 
t On Allotment ae ae en pe 3s. On Ist September, 1925 Sots we: 4s. 
“A On Ist May, 1925 ee ate me 4s. On 2nd November, 1925 eek nes As. 
d The Shares will rank for dividend as from the date of allotment and due dates for payment of the instalments. Subscribers may pay in full 
on allotment or on any due date, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on such prepayments. 
BS Applications from existing Shareholders will receive preferential consideration. 
dd Directors: Bankers: Solicitors: 
™ Avperman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., 5 Great LLOYDS BANK LIMITED (Finsbury Circus ROMER & SKAN, 4 Copthall Chambers, E.C.2. 
h Vigdemer Sesest. ES? MA 8 Branch), 3 Broad Street Place, EC. 2. Auditors: 
> ew Statesman rman). 

7 A i MIDLAND BANK LIMITED (New Broad MANN, JUDD, GORDON & CO., 8 Frederick’s 
er J. J. CRABS, © Goons VNnchoner Strest, E.C2, Street Branch), 94 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. Ee PSS SS. So toe 
Ss, ARTHUR SHEPHARD, 3-4 Grea: Winchester BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE EN- Secretary & Registered Office: 
a Street, E.C.2, Director of Public Com- GINEERS’ CO-OPERATIVE TRUST W. GAIN, 2 Great Winchester Street, London, 
h panies. COMPANY, NEW YORK. E.C, 2, 
4 


re PROSPECTUS. 


_ The Company was formed in October, 1922, as an investment trust company providing facilities for the profitable collective investment of 
= savings under expert guidance, in securities distributed in different parts of the world. Its progress is shown by the following table :— 


Dec. 31, 1923 Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1923 Dec. 31, 1924 
Authorised Capital ... aie £50,000 £50,000 No. of Investments ... ous 79 95 
‘Ss Issued Capital jas ce £34,475 £50,000 Dividends Paid ae ai 6% 63% 
No. of Shareholders a 208 294 Reserve Funds “a said £999 £3,109 


The advantages of successful Investment Trust Companies were summarised as follows by Viscount St, Davids in his speech at the Premier 
Investment Company General Meeting held on February 24, 1925:— 

Now, why are they successful? Well, I should say because, as a principle first of all, the investor in any one of these companies does 
: not run any one overwhelming risk; there is no huge investment that might wreck the company if it went wrong. Secondly, their investments are 
ve spread about in a great number of different countries; and, thirdly, the money is put into investments of very many different kinds, the result 
being that the risks are successfully and widely spread. Then I sheuld say that another reason of this success is that the investments are made by 
men who have learnt the investment business and are more or less experts. You may say, “ But a private individual may do just as well.” Of 
course, he may do just as well if he is an intelligent man, and gives a great deal of thought to his investments—in fact, if he does with his own 
private investment what the directors of an investment trust do with other people’s money. But even then the private investor has two 
disadvantages as compared with the investment trust. The first is that many of the best things are offered privately to the investment trusts 
before they are put upon the market; and the second is that as regards a great number of securities the investment trusts are able to get into 

them by underwriting, and, therefore, they get them at lower prices originally than the outside investor is obliged to pay. 

At December 31, 1924, a valuation of the Trust’s investments showed a surplus over cost. The reserves at t date amounted to over 6 per 
cent. of the issued capital. The whole of the Da oye issued capital was subscri at 21s. per share. No commissions, brokerage or promotion 
profits have been paid in respect thereof, and the preliminary expenses have been written off. Subscribers to the present issue are therefore given 
the opportunity of participating in the Trust on the same terms as the original shareholders; the Directors do not anticipate that this will be 
repeated in the case of any future issue. : 

Fy of this issue has been or will be underwritten, and the whole of the proceeds will be available for Working Capital. 

Under the lyr dated October 24, 1922, 50,000 Shares of £1 each were offered for subscription, all of which Cove been allotted and are 
fully paid up. further 6,000 shares have since been allotted on similar terms and are fully paid-up. 

The minimum subscription fixed by the Articles of Association upon which the Directors may proceed to allotment is seven shares. 

Each share of the Company carries one vote on a poll. , 

Failure to pay any instalment will render the Pvc | payments liable to be forfeited. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company may be seen at the Registered Office of the Company at any time between 
10 a.m. an p.m. on the days on which the Subscription List is open. _ 
A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid on allotments made in respect of applications bearing the stamp of a Stockbroker, Bank or other 
ive recognised agent. 


ats Copies of the Fepegermm, the Report and Balance Sheet for 1924, with audited accounts and complete list of investments, may be obtained from the 
Company’s Bankers and Brokers, or at the Registered Office of the Company. 
ple Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying form and forwarded with a cheque for the amount payable on application to the 


Bankers of the Company. 
Dated 24th March, 1925. 








ig 


“» Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, Limited 


-_ (Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917). 

of CAPITAL =- - - £150,000 Divided into 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
pert 
= FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
CE, To the Directors of REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, Lrp., 2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 

iinedeitininie nmuccaneilieiai tiene 

-_ Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ : : being payment of 2s. per Share on application for Ordinary Shares of £1 
| by each in the above Company, I hereby apply for and request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less 
ol, number which may be allotted to me, upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 24th March, 1925, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
— the Company, and I authorise you to place my name on the Register of Members of the Company as the holder of the Shares so allotted to me. 
ary SII tion. vsennbsoebandoteneunniesoniibnsheneimpelailiadtincaimaansadiabeied IIIT eatin rn hie ec ns hateenieaceaieasiniiameanennsbbasanalandensitiadmnneand 
_ NS OLE BLE TCE OLIN LTT Se ee a ee ae ae ee ae ee eae March 31st, 1925. 


This form is to be filled in and forwarded, with the amount payable on application, to Lioyps Banx, Limirsp, Finsbury Circus Branch, 3 Broad 
Street Place, London, E.C. 2, 72 Lombard Str E.C. 3, or any other branch, or Mrptanp Banx, Limitep, New Broad Street Branch, 94 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, or any other Branch. ; - : M4 

Cheques should made payable to Lloyds Bank, Limited, or “ Bearer,” or Midland Bank Limited, or “ Bearer,” and crossed “ not negotiable.” If 

from “ Order” to “ Bearer” the alteration should be signed by the Drawer. | i : 
No receipt will be issued for payments on application, but an owledgment will be forwarded in due course either by Letter of Allotment or 
by return of Deposit. 
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| BRITANNIG ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 





Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. / 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: 44 & 46 KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 





Extracts from the Directors’ Report for the Year 1924. Vi 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,625,800. 
CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £1,060,951. The Total amount paid in Claims by the Company up to the 
31st December, 1924, was £18,904,200. 
ORDINARY BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £652,051. 
The number of Policies issued in this Branch was 10,644, assuring (after deduction of Re-assurances) the 
sum of £1,714,839. 





























INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £1,971,505. Co. 
TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. The Gross Income from all sources amounted to £3,112,750, showing an Increase TH. 
of £124,752 over the Gross Income of the previous year. The Total Outgo amounted to £2,050,061, leaving a Tw 
balance of Income over Expenditure on the year's accounts of £1,062,689. Tm 
TOTAL FUNDS. The Total Funds now amount to £9,561,938. Pal 

VALUATION. The ang Valuation of the Company's Policy liabilities has been made by the Actuary, Mr. J. Murray 
Laing, F.1.A., F.F.A. Bo. 
Ordinary Branch. A Surplus of £200,043 is disclosed, which includes £58,280 brought forward from the previous Cor 

year. 
Industrial Branch. A Surplus of £114,780 is disclosed, which includes £34,833 brought forward from the previous Or1 
year. 

Hl 
me tad Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will receive a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £2 per £100 om 
Sum Assu —_— 
The Company also transacts Fire, Accident, Motor, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary, Plate Glass, Employers’ A 
Liability, Fidelity Guarantee, and other Classes of General Insurance business. ‘“ All-Cover’’ Comprehensive Policy for the 
Householders or Traders. , 
Enquiries Invited. — 

J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A., JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A.. 

Secretary & Actuary. Chairman & General Manager. 
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